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Three Picture Story Packets from the 


Metropolitan Museum 


are ready to take your classes on illustrated art 
journeys into history. Each packet contains 17 
334- by 6-inch sheets showing pictures of paintings, 
drawings, tapestries, scaled models, photographs 
of historic spots, and objects from the museum 
collection, as well as explanatory paragraphs. In 
addition to this, each packet contains a summary 
and introduction to the story presented by the 
pictures. 


First we travel to ANCIENT EGYPT—and it is 
easy to imagine that we are living beside the life- 
giving Nile. We see scenes of everyday activity, 
including hunting and fishing among the papyrus 
plants in a canal, farming the irrigated land, weav- 
ing linen, sculpturing, building, and alls the other 
things that made up the lives of these highly civi- 
lized people. Their beliefs and their ageless picture 
drawings take on new meaning when presented as a 
living story. 


Next we are transported through time to take 
part in LIFE IN A MEDIEVAL CASTLE, with 
drawings, restorations, and photographs that re- 
create these colorful times. Here is the great hall, 
with the fireplace in the middle of the floor, and we 
can well imagine that we are listening to the songs 
of a wandering minstrel. Outside the castle walls 
we see peasants busily raising food and tending 
livestock to keep the castle supplied. We also see 
castle furnishings, costumes of lords and ladies, 
fortress details of the castle, and such popular 
medieval activities as jousting and hunting with 
falcons, dancing, and playing chess. 


And now for a visit with those colorful characters, 
KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. Here we 
see pictured the fabulous activities as visualized by 
pen and brush in many countries. We see Arthur 
killing a giant, Sir Galahad taking part in a 
tournament, Sir Lancelot capturing a castle, the 
knights setting out to seek the Holy Grail, Sir 
Galahad receiving his shield, Arthur receiving his 
sword Excalibur from the Lady of the Lake, and 
Arthur being taken away in a shadowy boat to 
Avalon, where his sleep is watched over by the 
queens of Fairyland. 


Send 13 cents each for school packets on 
ANCIENT EGYPT, LIFE IN A MEDIEVAL 
CASTLE, and KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS. If you would like all three Picture 
Story Packets, send 39 cents including postage to 
Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS Family, 105 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before June 15, 
1950. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Map of Mother Goose Land 


Here's something that the members of every 
art class and their teachers will really enjoy—a 
17!4- by 22!%-inch map of Mother Goose Land 
pictured in vivid shades of red and blue set off by 
cream and black, and the white roads that wind 
through the countryside form the outline of 
Mother Goose in person! This wonderful land is 
bounded by the letters of the alphabet and num- 
bers from one to ten and there's a child in each 
corer, peeking around a scroll that contains a 
favorite childhood rhyme. 

Step inside the magic border and meet Little 
Bo Peep looking for her sheep—and I'll let you 
in on a secret, they are jumping across the road 
that leads to Banbury Cross. The Three Little 
Kittens are broken-hearted because they've lost 
their mittens, but their crying doesn't awaken 
Little Boy Blue as he sleeps soundly behind the 
haycock. 

Everyone loves Mother Goose characters— 
and what fun it is to see them scampering around 
this colorful map. Send $1.03 for this Mother 
Goose map that brings all the favorite people of 
Mother Goose Land right into your classroom. 
Send the request to Secretary, The SCHOOL 
ARTS Family, 105 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before June 15, 1950. 





This column brings to you a 

cross section of current pub- 

lications of interest to art and 
craft teachers. 


Crafts for Everyone by Newkirk and Zutter. 
International Textbook Company, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 210 pages. Size, 7!2 by 10!4 
inches. Price, $3.50. 

This new book presents a wide variety of practi- 
cal and ornamental crafts, with detailed drawings 
and easy to follow written instructions. 
pages are devoted to step-by-step diagrams and 
drawings and many of these are accented with 
attractive touches of bright red. Included in the 
materials for project-making are: wood, metal, 
leather, plastics, textiles, paper, and native ma- 
terials. Handicraft instructions for objects range 
from such practical items as coffee tables and stools 
to the ornamental, with directions for making 
bracelets and rings, butterflies imbedded in plastic 
paperweights, and all kinds of yarn and stocking 
dolls. Table decorations, masks, and instructions 
for gift wrapping bring the book to a close on a 
practical yet festive note. The 95 projects are 
selected with consideration for their appeal to both 
boys and girls. 

Send $3.50 for your copy of CRAFTS FOR 
EVERYONE to Creative Hands Book Shop, 105 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Entire 
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Whe 
SEARGRILIGHS 


SPOTTING ART EDUCATION N; js 
FROM EVERYWHERE 


The Craftsman’s Fair of the Southern 
Highlands is to be held July 24 through ©9 og} 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee. This will provide \ siors 
in the Smokey Mountain National Park 


it 
with an opportunity to see the finest examples io 
the hand arts of by-gone days as they are practiced 
today. Participation in this Fair is limited to mem- 
bers of the Southern Highlands Handicraft Guild 
who have passed rigid standards with thei craft 
articles. Types of crafts included in the Fair ex. 


hibitions are: Wood Whittling, Pottery, Vegetable 
Dyeing, Hand Weaving, Basketry, and Metal. 
craft. 


+ + + 


An Indian Display recently installed in the 
Junior Museum of the Cleveland Museum places in 
effective use the most modern ideas of lighting and 
color. Indians have long been a favorite subject of 
children, and these attractive displays of Indian 
models wearing colorful Sioux regalia, displays of 
colored blankets, tightly-woven baskets, and 
carved totems as well as pottery and methods of 
pottery making bring to the children of Cleveland 
a rare opportunity for visual study of many aspects 
of Indian life. 


The Puppeteers of America invite you to 
join their national organization, whose object is the 
improvement of all fields of puppetry. Whether 
your interest is as a professional, amateur, hobby- 
ist, teacher, recreation leader, therapist, Scout 
leader, or librarion, you are invited to obtain 
further details of the benefits to be had through 
membership. Write to Helen Kingston, Secretary 
The Puppeteers of America, 1872 Asylum Ave- 
nue, West Hartford 7, Conn. The four-day annual 
Festival will be held at Western College, Oxford 
Ohio on June 27 through June 30, followed by the 
Institute on July 1 through 8. The Festival exhibits 
the latest and best puppets in every field, and the 
eight-day workshop of intensive training in all 
phases of puppetry adds to the value of your 
membership. Technical advice, teaching aids, and 
the use of a lending library are year-round benefits 


*« 


A Guide to New York's Museums and 
reference sources is being offered by the Work- 
shop School of Advertising and Editorial Ar 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York, 16, New York. This 
convenient folder lists 24 museums, libraries, and 
similar sources of inspiration and information, with 
a description of their services, addresses, and hours 
Write to the above address and ask for your copy 
of ALL ABOUT, convenient guide for the New 
York visitors. 





CORRECTION 


School Arts readers will be interested to learn that 
the illustrations accompanying the story of LITHOG- 
RAPHY on pages 156 and 157 in the January, 1950 
issue show Ralph L. Wickiser, Head of the Fine Arts 
Department, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
Louisiana. The captions were also written by Mr. Wick- 
iser. Sorry that we neglected to give credit to Mr 
Wickiser when the article was printed. 








——< 





Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 
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DECORATE WITH SHAW FINGER-PAINT 


There is no question about the ease of using Shaw 









developed for free flowing creative movements. An 


vidual jars of various sizes from 'y pint to 1 gallon 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW 


Makers of Crayola, Perma, Artista, 
An-Du-Septic and other 


Flexola, 
famous 


and containers, and beaverboard screens and panels. Available in sets. 


Amazart, 
Gold Medal 


Finger-Paint, since it was originally 
d there is likewise no question about 


its effectiveness, since it is used commercially to decorate paper lampshades and book- 


covers. woodenware, unfinished furniture, coated decorators fabrics, cardboard covers 


also in indi- 


YORK, N. Y. 


Frescol, Clayola, 
Products 
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Small general purpose 
muffle kilns, top loading 
kilns and electric kilns 
are also available. Make 
DFC your one stop 
source for 

ceramic supplies. 


FOR SCHOOL CERAMIC 
DEPARTMENTS 


DFC KERAMIC KILNS 


Standard and high 
temperature kilns in a 

4 wide range of 
capacities (1.82 cubic 

% feet to 31 cubic feet 
firing space). 

Keramic Kilns are easy 
to operate and give 
uniform temperatures 
throughout specially 
designed multiple 
tube muffles. 





Write for... 
DFC CERAMIC CATALOG No. 1949 


pliv: 


DENVER FIRE CLAY 


ompany —_— 
(Cax3) rate AKE 


DENVER, COLO USA 

































You Can Have A is, With 
PERMOPLAST-: 


Enthusiasm is tops when the subject is the 
“Big Top.” Especially so when each child 
models his own favorite animals and clowns 
with Permoplast. This clay—the standard 
school quality for over 30 years—is guar- 
anteed sanitary, harmless, non-toxic. It needs 
no preparation, makes no mess, never hard- 
ens. Permoplast remains pliable and easily 
shaped no matter how many times it is used. 
With the nine bright colors of Permoplast a 
modeled circus is colorful indeed! And, 
what subject for discussion! Plan now for a 
Permoplast circus. 


Ask your local dealer for Permoplast. 


Write Dept. S-55 for free descriptive 
folder on Amaco Craft Clays. 





AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 











GRUMBACHER “SYMPHONIC” 
WATER COLOR SET No. 30-17 















Sixteen brilliant colors 
in a “Symphonic” ar- 
rangement —to aid in 
visualizing color theory. 
Set contains a tube of 
“Brilliant’’ White and 
fine water color brushes. 

$3.50 








GRUMBACHER SQUIRREL HAIR 
WASH BRUSH 
SERIES 4018 Point 

Guaranteed. 
Large size. Set 
in rust-proof ferrule. 
For advanced students. 


35¢ each 
















GRUMBACHER WATER-SOLUBLE 

BLOCK PRINTING INKS 
Brilliant and flat-drying 
block printing inks for class- 
room use. Thins with water, 
washes easily off hands and 
equipment. Black, white and 
10 colors. 


tubes 
(1X4) 
35¢< each | 
AT BETTER ARTIST'S MATERIAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK |! NEW YORK 
M. GRUMBACHER OF CANADA LTD., 64 Princess St., Toronto 2, Ont. 












aiid 
ITEMS of 
~ INTEREST 


\ 


Here are the latest hap 
penings in the Art Ed 
ucation field. The Jten 

of Interest Editor brings you news of materi 
als and equipment, personalities and events i: 
the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you 









The New Craft Section Added to X-Acto 
Catalog is now available for your shopping con- 
venience. This additional section covers crafts 
sets and materials for Leathercraft, Metalcraft, 
Electrical Model Sets showing basic electrical 
application that performs the mechanical wonders 
of today, and Plexon Artcraft Strip, a new plastic 
craft meeting with great popularity. If you would 
like to add this new craft section to your X-Acto 
catalog, send 3 cents with your request to Items of 
Interest Editor, 105 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before June 15, 1950. 


+ + 


Figurine Painting, a Delightful Craft, can 
be yours to enjoy and this catalog from the Quality 
Art and Color Company brings to you all the 
necessary materials, with emphasis on figurines. 
You'll find over 400 figurines illustrated against a 
black background so that details are easy to see. 
These include book ends, ash trays, plaques, mugs, 
powder boxes, and ivy planters, ranging in height 
from 2 to 18 inches. There’s a ready-to-paint 
figurine for every taste in this catalog, whether you 
prefer the stately ladies and gentlemen of the 
Colonial period, the more exotic figures of the 
Orient, the charm of chubby children, humorous 
animals, or graceful ballerinas. Send 3 cents today 
for your copy of the Quality Art and Color Com- 
pany catalog No. 12 to Items of Interest Editor, 
105 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before 
June 15, 1950. 


* * * 


A Figurine Color Kit is available from Floquil 
Products, Inc. This kit contains an ounce bottle of 
the following colors: Black, White, Red, Blue, 
Yellow, Flesh, Brown, Glaze, Solvent, and a gloss 
coating for a porcelain-like finish. See your 
dealer for the Floquil Figurine Color Kit. 


* * * 


Save Your Books with These Clear Covers 
that show the bright jacket yet protect from liquids, 
grease, and ink. Goodyear tells us in a news re- 
lease that these transparent Pliofilm book covers are 
now available in stores throughout the country. 
Because of their unique design they provide a per- 
fect fit for books of many sizes and can be put on 
easily and quickly. Schools and libraries will be 
glad to know of this easy way to protect books 
with BOOKSAVERS. Ask your dealer about this 
book protection today. 


* * * 


A Survey of Art Professions in the United 
States is presented in a 112-page book published 
by the Cooper Union Art School on the occasion 


(Continued on page 6-a) 
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the Avtust? 


David Stone Martin, who calls 
his technique “talking on paper.” 


the Ihustation? 


Where Mr. Martin’s pen and 
ink speak in language bold and 
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What Makes It Grow? 


The creative life of a child is like a 


young plant... if we surround the plant 
(or the child) with the right conditions, 


growth takes place of itself. Ss : 
Ps 


What conditions allow the natural growth of self-expression? 


The New Art Series— 
Grades I-VIIl, eight books 


that are alive 


““GROWING WITH ART” 
by Maud Ellsworth and Michael F. Andrews 


Stimulating books for the use of teacher and children, together 
they will help to bring about conditions for creative growth. 


AN ANSWER [> 


© Exciting new experiences (The Rain!) 
@ Warm approval for honest expression (The Sun!) 
® Removal of fear (A Vicious Weed!) 
@ Art knowledge at the right time (Soil Enrichment!) 
@ Building of good craftsmanship (Digging Around the Roots!) 


EARLY PUBLICATION by 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Write for circular and prices 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
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MADE FOR 
EACH OTHER 


ALABASTINE 
DRY POWDER 


aLagasTiné ART COLORS 
ART COLOR) FINGERTIP” 


FINGER PAINTING 
SOLUTION 














At wae No extra paints, no 
ae extra color series to 
buy, when you team 
up Alabastine Art 
Colors with Alabas- 


tine ‘‘Finger-Tip” 


Use Art Colors for 
brush work, or mix 
with ‘Finger-Tip”’ 
Solution for finger 
painting and you 
have an economical 
combination that 
gives you top per- 
formance at low cost 


SILVER AS AN ART MEDIUM 


demonstrated at a special 

Open House program August 23 
at the 4th Silversmithing 
Workshop Conference, School 
for American Craftsmen, 
Rochester, N. Y. Program 
available August 1 from 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 
2601-75 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 19 


¢ AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 
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(Continued from Cover 2) 


The Joy of Hand Weaving by Osma Couch 
Gallinger. International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 306 pages. Size, 7 by 
10 inches. Price, $4.50. 

Mrs. Gallinger teaches the reader to darn g 
stocking as the basis for successful hand weaving 
and proceeds from this in clearly presented steps 
to the more detailed aspects of this always. 
fascinating craft. This background of basic informa. 
tion that includes the story of thread, the history of 
weaving, and the making of a simple bookmark 
provides the student with an understanding that 
enables him to proceed at his own pace. 

Of particular interest to the craft teacher are the 
clear diagrams, the simple terminology, the de- 
tailed patterns, and the wide variety of suggested 
items to be woven on the hand loom, whether it be 
the simple poles used by the Indians, a two-harness, 
or a four-harness type. Review questions at the end 
of every chapter help to determine the pupil's 
mastery of the material presented and a definition 
of weaving terms, bibliography, listing of supplies 
for hand weavers and available bulletins and 
periodicals bring this comprehensive book to a 
close. 

Send $4.50 for your copy of THE JOY OF 
HAND WEAVING to Creative Hands Book 
Shop, 105 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass 


+ * 


Creative Art—issued by the Department of Art 
Education and Instruction of the Denver Public 
Schools, Denver, Colorado. There are 80 pages 
in this spiral-bound book, 8!% by 11 inches in 
size. Price, $3.00. 

This guide for use in elementary schools is made 
up principally of illustrations which, with brief 
captions, are designed to serve as a source of 
ideas and stimulus to the imaginative teacher 
rather than as a course of study. Written by two 
teachers, Margaret Cash and Esther Clark, with an 
advisory committee, the work was carried on under 
the supervision of Edith M. Henry, elementary art 
supervisor, and Marion E. Miller, director of the 
Department of Art Education. 

Send $3.00 for your copy of CREATIVE ART 
to Creative Hands Book Shop, 105 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


The Arts and Their Interrelations by Thomas 
Munro is published by The Liberal Arrts Press. 
Size, 64 by 9!% inches. 559 pages. Price, 
$7.50. 

Thomas Munro, a leader in the field of aesthetics 
and art education, presents a treasure of factual 
information of interest to those concerned with the 
theoretical, educational, and practical applica- 
tions of the arts. His aim is an objective account of 
the arts and of the terms used in discussing them. 
Concerned with the theories about art, he traces 
the historical development of the accepted ideas of 
what comprises the arts—this is not a book on art 
history or appreciation. Munro takes the reader 
with him as he does his reasoning and makes his 
selections from the vast store of historical and 
present-day theories—and he offers suggestions 
for improvement of terminology and classification 
that will be of value to librarians, museum directors, 
and educators. 

Send $7.50 for your copy of THE ARTS AND 
THEIR INTERRELATIONS to Creative Hands 
Book Shop, 105 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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PRINTING a A uu AP R. I T AQUA PASTEL SETS Nos. 212 and 224 
aumareum BLOCK PFI 


nee PRINTING INK — AQUA PASTEL 


A CRAYON WITH WHICH TO 
The strong, bright colors of Weber Aqua- PAINT A S WE LL AS DRA WwW! 


print Inks dry with a satiny-smooth finish 
similar to that produced by water color or 
show-card color. Any of the colors can be 








Weber Aqua Pastels are prepared from finest- 
quality, chemically pure pigments. 
They are water-soluble, and can be applied and 
blended in dry form in the usual pastel method, 
or converted into a rich wash by means of a 
brush moistened with clean water. 


blended to obtain secondary hues. 


These inks present no “‘clean-up”’ problem 
. they are easily washed with water from 


Available in separate sticks and assortments 
implements, clothing, and hands . . . and 


: of 12 and 24 colors. 
they leave no stain. 


Weber Aquaprint Inks are available in 
the following colors: 


Red Mage Gree 
— oo. Made by F. WEBER CO. 
Orange Brown Black Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


Turguoise (Lt. Blue) Dark Blue PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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NEWEST METALCRAFT 
SENSATION... 
PRE-FORMED CIRCLES ! 


of Aluminum 
Copper 


a 


No forming—no cutting! 
Ready for painting, decorating 
with complete Dek-All color kit! 


Now... everyone can make colorful and 
attractive trays, coasters and countless 
other items by using these pre-cut and 
pre-formed circles from Metal Goods! 
Made of clean, high-quality ALUMINUM 
or COPPER, they give a professional look 
to every piece. 


EASY—EVERYONE CAN DO IT! 


Just trace on the design you want... 
then paint on the colors with a Metal 
Goods"'Dek-All’’ color set—and presto— 
your pre-formed metal circle is trans— 
formed into a handsome metalcraft item. 
The brilliant colors are washable and 
chip-resistant. 


ECONOMICAL 


You'll be surprised at the unusually low 
cost... 


Send Today for Price List and Information 
on this New Metalcraft Sensation 


METAL GOODS 


CORPORATION 


632 Rosedale Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Missouri 












(Continued from page 2-a) 


of their 90th anniversary. This comprehensive sur- 
vey was written by Dean Dana P. Vaughan of the 
Cooper Union Art School, Dr. Royal Bailey 
Farnum of the Art School's Advisory Council, and 
Miss Elizabeth McCausland, writer and art his- 
torian. The results of a study of 80 professional 
art schools, their entrance and academic standards 
and their degree of cooperation with industry is 
followed by a detailed account of the Cooper 
Union's admission procedure, courses of study, and 
faculty. Experiences of Alumni, Professional Op- 
portunities in Art, and an appendix of statistical 
information complete a valuable guide for those 
seeking information about opportunities in the art 
profession. For information about ‘Art Professions 
in the United States,’’ write to The Cooper Union, 
Cooper Square, New York 3, New York. 


* * + 


The International School of Art presents 
many opportunities for study both at home and 
abroad during the coming summer. Tours to 
Mexico, Guatemala, and to Scandinavia under 
the guidance of well-known artists combine vaca- 
tion and study opportunities, and classes in New 
York City enable those in the United States to 
study in an atmosphere where objects collected 
from all over the world lend an atmosphere of inter- 
national beauty and art appreciation. For details, 
write to the International School of Art, 23 Wash- 
ington Square North, New York 11, New York. 


* * * 


The Craft Service Department of Handy 
and Harman has published an attractive and 
practical booklet to guide those interested in 
working with sterling silver. Compiled in response 
to many requests for help in ordering and working 
with sterling silver, it gives the gauges of sheet and 
wire most commonly used, technical information, 
and suggestions for tools and equipment. If you 
would like a copy of SILVER FOR THE CRAFTS- 
MAN, send 3 cents with your request to Items of 
Interest Editor, 105 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before June 15, 1950. 











Alphacolor DRY TEMPERA 


Set No. 202 — 24 brilliant smooth-working colors for 
all types of art work. Write for FREE copy of “‘How 
to Use Alphacolor.” Address Dept. SA-EO 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 
Manufacturers — Chicago Heights, Ill, 
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= LEARN TO MAKE POTTERY 
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23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 
Dept. SC, Philadelphia 44, Penna. 












Now ANYONE CAN MAKE 
POTTERY AT HOME WITH 

THIS LARGE INEXPENSIVE 

ELECTRIC KILN 


Compare these features! 
lements guaranteed 
one year © Square kiln— 
loads from top ¢ Cold 
rolled steel case ¢ Ele- 
ments on four sides — 
even heat ¢ Three way 
switch for heat control 
@ Size 11’’x11''x634" inside 


<> e Peephole. Pyrometer extra 
© Plug in—no special wiring. 


Only $35.00 ice 


fully illustrated catalog of com- 
plete line of kilns and supplies. 


aun Simplified Ceramic Art book tells 


wes) patterns 


and shows how. Simple to follow, 
& step-by-step instructions and 
. $1 


»25 ppd. 
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‘The arts of the orient, sophisticated and in- Vol. 49 No. 9 May 1950 
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i dd D ! A Elementary Study Suggestions 
The expression in stone of a crowd of people has been plainly 
stated in simple forms, circular, square, and rectangular shapes. This 


The highly developed appreciation of aesthetics easily comprehended method of mass figure expression will delight 






expressed in the decorative arts of India’s past can and please the elementary student of art. For a lesson which 
er utilizes this principle, for the grades, see page 333, OL 
scarcely escape the admiration and awe of the world. ARTS, June 1949. 






Though appreciation of the oriental arts is conceded to 


be for the advanced student, the most valued works of 
art only emphasize the simple, basic principles so mean- C) O 
—— a 


ingful to sincere elementary art education. { ) 
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Advanced Study 


The ancient artisan's keen sense of subtlety in measure by graded 
verticals, horizontals, and conical forms assured the design success 
of the temple tower below. Equal space division could never have 
produced such rhythm or elation of form. 


fi A 


EQUAL MEASURE GRADED MEASURE 





areca 






A close-up of one of the Sanchi Stupa gateway pillars. 
The carving shows Bimbisara’s royal cortege from the city 
of Rajagriha on his way to visit Buddha. In the middle is 
the tree under which Gautama sat when he became 
Buddha. Buddha himself is symbolized by a rectangle, 
since the religion forbids making an image of him. 






















Right: This wing of the great Buddhist temple of Ahmeda- 
bad shows miracles in stone created by skilled craftsmen 
for the glorification of their god. 


(Three Lions) 
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THE ARTS IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


A Program for Cultural Interchange 


THOMAS MUNRO 
Curator of Education, Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 


This article is reproduced from the 1949 yearbook ‘‘Art in 
General Education" published by the Eastern Arts Association, 
a regional affiliate of the National Art Education Association 


The UNESCO Project 


HE development of cultural interchange among all 

peoples of the earth is one of the principal aims of 

UNESCO. It is intended to include the arts as well 
as scientific and other branches of civilization. So far, 
little has been done to achieve this aim as far as the arts 
are concerned, but there are a few encouraging signs. 
One is the project known as “The Arts in General 
Education.” 

At the second session of the general conference of 
UNESCO, which met in Mexico City in-1947, the Direc- 
tor-General was instructed to assemble a committee of 
experts from various nations to recommend practical 
steps for encouraging the arts in general education on a 
world scale. Such a committee met in Paris in the spring 
of 1948. It recommended the establishment of a national 
committee in each member country, to facilitate cultural 
interchange with other countries in the field of the arts; 
also an international council or office in Paris to provide 
a central clearing-house for world cooperation in this 
field. 

Having adopted this set of proposals for administra- 
tive machinery, the Committee went on to discuss the kind 
of service or function which this machinery could most 
profitably carry out. Among the services most urgently 
needed, especially by teachers and students remote 
from the large metropolitan centers, are the following: 
(a) information regarding improved methods for teaching 
the arts; (b) circulation of exhibitions, not only of great 
works of art, past and present, but also of students’ work 
illustrating various educational methods; (c) information 
regarding sources of supply for materials to be used in 
teaching of the arts, such as reproductions, books, phono- 
graphic recordings, musical instruments, painting and 
modeling equipment, films, etc.; (d) translation and 
publication of important books and articles in the field, 
most of which are not available for widespread use by 
teachers; (e) encouraging the arrangement of inter- 
national dramatic and musical festivals; (f) encouraging 
the organization of international federations of teachers 
and other professional workers in the field, and inter- 
national congresses for the exchange of ideas; (g) assist- 
ing teachers and school systems in search of expert 
counsel on educational problems to secure it from the 
best qualified sources; (h) aiding and encouraging the 
interchange of teachers and students, and the establish- 


ment of scholarships for research, especially for the 
purpose of observation and study in foreign countries. 


Time was lacking for a thorough discussion of the many 
theoretical problems involved in such an undertaking, 
but everyone present felt their importance and complexity. 
Care was taken to examine briefly the meaning of the 
terms ‘art’ and ‘general education’ and the relationship 
between them. It was decided that the term ‘arts’ should 
be understood as including not only the visual arts and 
crafts such as painting, sculpture, architecture and pottery, 
but also music, creative writing, the theater, dance, and 
cinema. ‘General education’ would be understood as 
covering all age levels, that is, the education of adults as 
well as children; it would include not only school instruc- 
tion, but such agencies as museums, radio, films, libraries, 
publications, and folkarts. 


In view of continued tensions and unsettlement in the 
world situation, and the fact that normal cultural inter- 
change had not been re-established since the war, it was 
felt that constructive measures by UNESCO along these 
lines were extremely urgent. The recognized power of 
the arts to promote emotional and other personal adjust- 
ment among individuals and peoples should be utilized 
as fully and promptly as possible. 

The committee's recommendations have since been 
approved by various national and international author- 
ities in UNESCO, and steps have been taken to put them 
in to effect. Like all practical projects, this one is subject 
to change or absorption in some larger program of cultural 
interchange. But it is certain that something of the sort 


‘will have to be carried on, under one name or another, 


if and when the world enjoys a period of free and peaceful 
development. 


Interchange in the Arts as a Means to World 
Peace 


HE aim of UNESCO as a whole has been stated as 

the building up of a mental attitude conducive to 
world peace. At present, as we live in the daily threat 
of another war, this aim appears as paramount, and all 
other aims as instrumental to it. There may be a time 
when peace among nations is taken for granted. The 
emphasis in world organization will then shift from mere 
avoidance of war, a negative aim, to more positive 
cooperation among all peoples. 
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Underlying the project for the arts in general education 
is a belief that the arts can and should be used as a means 
to international understanding and sympathy; hence to 
peace and active cultural cooperation. They can be 
used to reduce antagonism between racial, religious, 
social, and political groups, and to develop mutual 
tolerance and friendship. A second assumption is that 
the arts should be used in a systematic way, under official 
or semi-official administration such as that of UNESCO; 
it is not enough to rely on the work of individuals or 
small groups, as in the past. They are too weak and 
limited; they do not utilize the potential social values of 
art to the full. In the third place, it is not enough to train 
and encourage artists themselves, or even to help circulate 
their works among the general public. One should go 
more deeply into the educational process; work with 
schools and other educational agencies in disseminating 
world art, so as to insure its reaching wide areas of 
population, children as well as adults, laymen as well as 
specialists, and in the most effective ways. 


These assumptions are not as obviously true as one 
might think. Some kinds of art tend to unite people; 
others to divide them into hostile camps. There is mili- 
taristic art, intolerant, hate-inspiring art, as well as the 
opposite. The artist can try to glorify his own nation, 
race, religion, class, or section of the country by holding 
all others up to scorn and ridicule. This is often un- 
conscious, as in the naive conceit of the old missionary 
hymn, ‘From Greenland’s icy mountain to India's coral 
strand."’ All distant, non-Christian countries, it assumes, 
are lands ‘‘Where every prospect pleases, and only man 
is vile."’ All we have to do is to “free them from error’s 
chains,”’ perhaps by subjugating them with the kindest 
intentions in the world. Practically all countries have 
produced art of this type. To circulate it now will not 
automatically increase good will on earth. 


To gain that end, it would appear, we should be selec- 
tive: not circulate all kinds of art with equal vigor, but 
try to emphasize those kinds which will make for good 
feeling. There is plenty of good art, old and new, which 
stresses ideas and emotions that unite people: their com- 
mon love for home and family, for children, animals, the 
beauty of nature, for courage and skill in doing those 
things which improve man's common lot on earth. Most 
cultures, for instance, have legends about the early heroes 
who first brought man the useful arts—fire, agriculture, 
medicine, and building. It is mere common politeness in 
international intercourse to refrain from insulting our 
neighbors with art which vilifies them, as we would refrain 
if they came to our homes. It is equally wise not to force 
upon their attention art which gives an unnecessarily 
black account of ourselves, if we desire their good opinion. 
For home consumption, the frankest denunciation of our 
own social evils—and they are many—is salutary in the 
long run. But the neighbors may take us at our word, and 
think that is the whole story. Let us be tactful in expressing 
our attitudes toward them, and self-respecting though not 
egotistical in giving an account of ourselves. 


The main point to realize here is that, if we intend to 
develop cultural interchange and teaching in the arts as a 
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means to international friendship, we should study the 
problem scientifically, to learn from past experience and 
controlled experiment what kinds of art will best serve 
this end, and what ways of using them. This may lead to 
very different choices and techniques from those which we 
would use for other purposes. 


New works of art will have to be produced, especially 
adapted to stimulate international friendship. A few 
attempts have been made along this line, but neither 
UNESCO nor the cause of world unity has yet secured the 
active cooperation of artists on a large scale. They have 
made no serious effort to do so, and are therefore losing 
the help of a great potential ally. For centuries kings and 
dictators, churches, propagandists, and now commercial 
advertisers, have realized the power of art to influence 
people's mind for good or evil. Sooner or later, the tre- 
mendous emotional appeal of art will be systematically 
utilized in the service of world unity. Even with the best 
intentions, it is hard to secure effective cooperation on the 
part of artists. They are often highly individualistic, 
impatient of attempts to harness them in any official 
undertaking. Some of the best have narrow prejudices. 
Most of them hate wordy discussions about abstract 
issues. When they try earnestly to help, the results are 
often banal, preachy, or sentimental. There again, much 
study and experiment are needed to produce the best 
methods. 


Friendliness between two peoples is obviously a matter 
of emotional attitudes. As in the case of individuals, it 
does not always depend upon having practical interests 
in common. It cannot be created by rational arguments 
alone. Emotional symbols can be a powerful cohesive 
influence. A common religion may provide them. When 
monarchs ruled, state marriages between two royal 
families provided symbolic bonds between their peoples. 
The British and American peoples have, or could have, 
many conflicting economic and political interests. Not 
only biological kinship, but common traditions, as in 
literature and drama, help strengthen the feeling that 
“blood is thicker than water,’’ and predispose both sides 
to adjust small conflicts amiably. The French and Ameri- 
can peoples are linked by the memory of Lafayette, the 
Statue of Liberty, and a common love for Paris, French 
fashions, wines, and perfumes. Great serious art is not 
necessarily the best bond; it often fails to touch the masses 
deeply. When ordinary people in both countries laugh 
at the same clowns, the same jokes and comic strip char- 
acters, weep at the same tragedies, admire the same 
actresses and athletes; when they have done so, not for a 
few years, but for many generations, an emotional atmo- 
sphere develops which is favorable to constructive negotia- 
tion on more practical levels. Unfortunately, this is not 
the whole story; otherwise the common love for German 
music would have prevented two world wars. But the arts 
are one potential instrument for peace which has never 
been adequately used, and at the present time we cannot 
afford to neglect it. 


Every nation is pleased by having its products admired. 
In this, it is like an individual artist, child or adult. The 
psychology is very simple: it is a question of whether the 

















sensitive national ego shall be enhanced and soothed by 
praise, or irritated by contempt. Of course, the praise 
must be sincere and discriminating; but when there are 
just grounds for praise, it should not be withheld. The 
Japanese are one of the great art-producing peoples; 
they excel all western nations in several important arts, 
such as textile and garden design. Individual con- 
noisseurs in the west have long paid tribute to them; but 
the high quality of Japanese music, painting, dance, and 
theater is still not properly recognized in the occident. 


Those who managed American foreign relations during 
the early twentieth century showed little understanding or 
sympathy toward the sensitive Japanese ego, insulting it 
with the Exclusion Act, and making it feel inferior in 
other ways, thus aggravating a desire for revenge. Cer- 
tainly, ways could have been found to express from high 
sources a national feeling of respect for Japanese cultural 
achievements, and a disposition to welcome not only their 
products but their artists, scholars, and other cultural 
leaders in our midst. Professional diplomats and special- 
ists on foreign affairs, like other practical persons, are all 
too apt to ignore the intangible, emotional factors which 
influence international relations. Too many of our 
diplomatic and business representatives abroad are 
insensitive to art and to the cultural climate of the places 
to which they are sent. Some of them live for years in a 
country without studying its language or learning to 
appreciate its arts. 


Learning to like some exotic style of art may be the 
first step toward liking, or at least understanding and 
tolerating, the people which produced it. Often this first 
step consists in admiring some curio—some piece of 
carving from the South Seas, perhaps, as merely odd, 
grotesque, or fantastic. Next, we learn to appreciate its 
decorative appeal, its unusual design of shapes and 
colors. Most persons go no farther. But an increasing 
number of students wish to learn something about the 
cultural background of the art which interests them. The 
interpretations of anthropologists and foreign scholars, on 
the religious and other symbolism of art, are becoming 
more accessible to the general public. The final step may 
be a tolerant understanding of the whole culture and way 
of life from which the works of art proceeded. This does 
not imply indiscriminate liking and approval; one can 
still evaluate the foreign culture according to one’s own 
standards, accepting some parts and rejecting others. 
But scientific understanding is at an opposite pole from 
blind, ignorant hatred of everything foreign, different in 
racial or religious origin, or merely ‘‘different.”’ 


Many an occidental student has been led to under- 
standing and fundamental sympathy for the Chinese, 
Indian, or Japanese people through being first attracted 
by their decorative arts, their music, dancing or literature 
in translation. We know also how much the young people 
of the orient are attracted by western films, popular music, 
dances, clothing, and customs—a fact which their 
conservative elders deplore. A\nd indeed, there are dis- 
advantages in cultural interchange as well as benefits. 
What is accepted from abroad is not always for the best, 
from the standpoint of those who love the old traditions. 


Planned, Selective, Cultural Interchange as a 
Social Aim 


VER and above its value as a means to political 

harmony, cultural interchange is valuable as a 
means to the continuous enrichment of human experience. 
Historians tell us that civilization started first in those 
regions where travel was easy; where the intercourse of 
different people led to a mixture of ideas and folkways; 
where it broke the rigid forms of custom, forcing people to 
work out new, compromise solutions, new syntheses of 
thought in art, religion, technology, and morals. 


The stimulating effect of cultural interchange still 
operates. By learning of other cultures with different 
customs, different goals and standards of value, we be- 
come more conscious of our own. We become intelli- 
gently self-critical and open to change if there is reason 
for doing so. By realizing that other peoples are attaining 
values which we miss—as medieval Europe did through 
the Crusades and early explorations—we escape from 
narrow routines and reach out for those additional values. 
Once the habit of cultural importation is acquired, it goes 
on at accelerating speed. A\s scientists range the world 
for exotic plants and minerals, so artists, scholars, and 
importers of luxuries range it for exotic art in every 
medium. 


The result is stimulating on the whole; it challenges the 
European artist to combine the values of exotic art with 
those of his own tradition. In the eighteenth century a 
French translation of the Arabian Nights strongly influ- 
enced Romantic literature. Delacroix put Near Eastern 
color in his painting. Gauguin captured some of the spirit 
of Polynesian art and life. Rimsky-Korsakov and De- 
bussy put oriental coloring in music. 

To be sure, there are disadvantages and dangers. In 
present Europe and America, the imitation of exotic styles 
in art has led to a wave of eclecticism; of confusion and 
uncertainty from too much change, too many different 
stimuli. The main traditions of European art and thought 
have been partially obscured and rejected, for a time at 
least. Still more complete and overwhelming is the over- 
throw of traditional ideals and customs in the Far and 
Near East. The world teems with rival, struggling ideolo- 
gies, in art as in politics. 


Cultural diffusion is never a simple process or an un- 
mixed blessing. When old patterns are broken, something 
is always lost. However faulty the old adjustment, it may 
seem like a lost paradise in the chaos which follows. The 
impact of a powerful culture on a weaker one is often to 
destroy the latter entirely. Ain anthropologist once said, 
“Wherever the white race has encountered a primitive 
culture, it has smashed it to bits, then laboriously tried to 
fit the pieces together again.’’ To nurture the fine flower- 
ing of a weaker group, some seclusion and protection 
from invading forces may be necessary. It was only through 
a fortunate, temporary resistance to great neighbors such 
as Persia that the tiny state of Athens flourished for a 
while, only to go down at last before the Macedonian 
and Roman Empires. 


(Continued on page 296) 
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CHINA 


The arts of the orient contain many a lesson for the 
elementary art class, as well as having just grounds for 
praise from advanced educators and philosophers. Simple 
sculpture forms of carved semiprecious stones of varied 
shape and design are held in unity by their use as an all- 
over pattern upon a Chinese teakwood make-up box. 








Advanced Study 


No art student has experienced the thrill of true expression till 
he discovers the control which he may exert over the sensitive hairs 
of a brush. Detailed study and observation as suggested below 
show the student how to express the form in very few lines. 





Elementary Study 


Cardboard design motifs of some variance in size and shape 
applied in all-over decoration to simple, third dimensional forms 
will help young students to understand the value of unity or making 
separate motifs become an integral part of a surface. 























JAPAN 


The Japanese are masters of the art of letting space 
say more than line, as seen in this page from a con- 
temporary Japanese book on brush work. 
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(\\ \ — We 
(0, 3) 
Straight and curved lines of Zuni design form the familiar 


triangular and rosette motifs so typical of basic culture 
ornamentation. 





ZUNI 


The serenity of Zuni culture has proven favorable to 
the development of handicrafts. Ceramics, silver, and 
turquoise mosaic are among the surviving arts of this 
southwestern pueblo. 

In contrast to the abstract ornamentation of other 
pueblo pottery, more natural bird and animal forms are 
frequent in the decorations of the Zuni who are ritualistic 
in their observance of nature. 


AFRICA 


A carved wood headdress of the Bambara of western 
Sudan shows to what degree the tribe has developed its 
perception of sculpture. Vertical lines are offset by lesser 
horizontals and modified by curves, but accent is on the 
use of space, so frequently emphasized in contemporary 
works. 
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(Continued from page 293) 


Yet there is no going backward; cultural isolation is 
increasingly impossible today. No iron curtain can long 
enforce it. Even stubbornly exclusive Nepal is opening 
its doors. 


Political imperialism is discredited, as a means of 
imposing one culture forcibly on others. But cultural 
imperialism is still alive, in the form of expensive propa- 
ganda by great nations in praise of their own arts and 
products. This has both good and bad eHects. The 
United States has lagged far behind Britain, France, and 
Russia in thus actively spreading its influence. The spon- 
taneous processes of world trade and travel are slow, and 
often fail to spread the best in each culture. 


There remains a method hardly begun as yet: that of 
voluntary, systematic cultural exchange by free peoples, 
under official, international auspices. This does not mean 
that national or international governments as such would 
do the active work. There is much distrust of their ability 
or willingness to choose the best in their own cultures, or in 
foreign ones. They tend toward ultra-conservatism, 
favoritism, and timid compromises. In the United States, 
particularly, there is a tradition of leaving cultural mat- 
ters to private agencies. This may have to be changed a 
little, in favor of some definite governmental aid and 
supervision. Some other nations, in which governments 
have exerted too much control over art and education, 
may need to change in the opposite way. 


Such an undertaking assumes a hypothesis which seems 
reasonable enough to the modern liberal, but which is 
fairly new in world affairs. That is, that almost every con- 
temporary culture has something of potential value for the 
others. It implies a willingness on the part of each group 
to learn from the others; a certain humility in cultural 
matters, instead of the old provincial assumption that 
one’s own group is best in all respects. It implies a demo- 
cratic attitude toward the right of small, weak nations and 
minority groups to be heard in cultural realms. Their con- 
tribution in these realms may be great beyond all propor- 
tion to their political and economic strength. 


This does not imply that all cultures are of equal value; 
that each can make di equal contribution to world civil- 
ization. That would be a doctrinaire, unrealistic inter- 
pretation of democracy. To those who live in the great, 
advanced civilizations of both east and west, it seems 
evident that these have most to offer in the arts, and cer- 
tainly in the sciences. It is not a question of inborn racial 
superiority. Through good fortune or otherwise, some 
groups have gone farther in cultural evolution than others, 
and should take the greater share of responsibility and 
leadership for a while. Some cultures have produced little 
that can be admired by any civilized standards: for 
example, the inhabitants of Dobu, of whom Fortune and 
Benedict have drawn so unattractive a picture. 


But the time has passed when any racial, religious, or 
political group can claim to have a monopoly on good 
art, or on wisdom and success in meeting the problems of 
life. The African Negro tribes offer examples of sculp- 
tural design in wood, and complex rhythms of drum-beats. 
The Zuni, of whom Ruth Benedict also writes in ‘Patterns 
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of Culture,”’ gives examples of serene and orderly adjust- 
ment between man and nature, the individual and society; 
an adjustment which is expressed in their arts and rituals. 
To admire these contributions and seek to incorporate 
them in our own way of life is not to revive Romantic 
illusions about the “noble savage.’ We realize that 
every culture, including our own, has its faults as well as its 
virtues: its painful tensions and frustrations; its cruelties 
and failures to achieve the best mode of life which is 
possible under the circumstances. We are now making 
more objective, comparative analyses of different cultures, 
and can decide what we admire or disapprove in each. 
To make that selection wisely and open-mindedly is a task 
which calls for the best wisdom of this and later genera- 
tions. 


Some rudiments of planned cultural interchange can be 
observed on a small scale in many American cities, such 
as my own in Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland is typical of 
many industrial cities in having a population of highly 
diversified national and racial origin, including large 
Polish, Hungarian,. Czecho-Slovak, Jewish, Italian and 
Negro groups. The older idea of the melting pot was to 
transform all such immigrant groups as completely and 
rapidly as possible into the Anglo-Saxon type of Ameri- 
can. Children in these groups were often ashamed of their 
parents’ old-country ways, and rejected their cultural 
heritage. Educators now encourage them to be proud of 
their national and racial backgrounds; to keep their 
artistic traditions alive, while absorbing at the same time 
the fundamentals of the older American culture. The art 
museum and other institutions cooperate along this line, 
by bringing exhibitions of painting, craftwork, music, 
dancing and films from each of these foreign backgrounds. 
Each group is encouraged to take special pride in its own 
contribution, while taking a friendly interest in those of 
other groups as well. Of course, there is a dominantly 
Anglo-Saxon political and cultural setting here in the 
United States, which tends to impose itself on immigrant 
groups, many of which come with little material or educa- 
tional wealth from the old countries. 


The goal of selective cultural interchange is definitely 
not one of complete uniformity. No one wants a world 
where all peoples are alike. The thought is too dreary to 
contemplate, like that of a world in which both sexes 
dressed, behaved, and thought in identical ways. Variety 
is not only the spice of life, but a necessary phase in 
progress. Thoughtful Americans who travel in Istanbul, 
Bombay, or Shanghai often grieve to see American 
movies advertised everywhere, streets filled with Ford and 
Buick cars, American bars and dance-halls, Coca-Cola 
signs and huge stone blocks of pseudo-classic office 
buildings like the ones back home. It is not merely the 
tourist's lament at a loss of quaintness and color. We 
regret the apparent lack of indigenous creative power, 
which might resist the invasion of our popular arts, and 
compete with something forceful of its own, as in years 
past Asia withstood the influence of Greece and Rome, 
to evolve its own distinctive lines. The victory is too easy; 
as lover of competitive sport, we would enjoy more op- 
position. Americans, in spite of their frequent bad 























manners abroad, are on the whole rather humble toward 
foreign civilizations. They admire the great monuments 
of the past and the graces of modern living which they 
often lack at home. They go to learn and to have new 
experiences; accordingly, they feel let down when con- 
fronted with the inexorable march of American influence, 
good, bad and indifferent. 


Some uniformity and standardization are desirable. 
Mass production by machine methods has proven its 
ability to raise the economic standard of living, by pro- 
viding satisfactory food, shelter, transportation, and com- 
munication in vast quantities at low cost. It raises new 
problems of controlling them in the general interest, but 
these can be solved. Science tends to standardize its 
nomenclature and certain routines, such as the cataloguing 
of researches. Even artists like to have standardized paints 
and brushes, pianos, paper, and ink. But there is always 
a danger that excessive standardization may stifle ex- 
perimentation and improvement. Especially, there is 
danger of its interfering with the freedom of thought and 
of artistic creation. Ass large industry extends its web 
over publication, films, the theater, radio, and television, 
it often tends to discourage small, independent enter- 
prises by making them costly and difficult, snarled in a 
maze of legal, financial, and trade-union restrictions. This 
is one reason why art-lovers in highly industrialized coun- 
tries look longingly at the so-called ‘‘backward"’ areas 
of the earth, where big industry has not yet triumphed. 


In the old-fashioned, individual craftsman or ballad 
singer, in the folk arts of primitive peoples, they see the 
vanishing traces of the personal touch in art. What will 
happen, then, when the western influence is spread still 
further, and given added impetus by the forces of world 
organization? Will it hasten to obliterate these last few 
traces, or will the Asiatic cultures develop new, strong, 
counter-affirmations of their own? 


At the present stage, we hardly know enough about 
cultural diffusion to control it wisely. The scientific study 
of cultures is in its infancy. How can we know what ele- 
ments in a foreign culture will be best for us in the long 
run, or what elements in ours will be best for that culture to 
receive? What we hate most may be what we need as a 
corrective. Our descendants may rejoice that we were 
unable to keep it out. Christianity was stoutly resisted 
by the early Roman emperors and scholars along with 
other oriental cults regarded as bad for national morale. 
Historians are still debating its effect on the fall of Roman 
civilization. Exotic musical importations, such as the 
Gypsy music of yesterday and the African jazz of today, 
have often been condemned as vulgar by conservative 
critics, only to be praised and accepted by those of the 
next generation. 


It is hard indeed to separate the good from the bad in 
any culture-pattern. When we forbid a primitive tribe to 
fight or practice bloody, obscene rites, when we impose 
our own ideas of peaceful industry and good behavior, we 
usually end by destroying the whole primitive culture, 
including the arts and picturesque folkways we admire. 
The revival of Japanese arts in the early twentieth century— 
of the Noh play, the traditional music, costume, dance, tea 


‘exert most influence in international affairs. 


ceremony, and all that connoisseurs admire, went hand in 
hand with the revival of Japanese militarism, repression 
of free thought, and dreams of world denomination. Chrys- 
anthemum and sword seem inseparably bound together. 


The story of the Forty-seven Ronin, celebrated in count- 
less Japanese poems, plays, and paintings, is almost 
incomprehensible to the occidental, and even to the 
Chinese mind, in its absolute acceptance of the ideals of 
revenge and feudal loyalty. Much of our art is likewise 
incomprehensible to foreigners, because of its peculiarly 
occidental motivation. A picture or a copy of a book can 
be exported; even imitated on foreign soil; but its full 
cultural associations cannot be transplanted or understood 
abroad, save by a few special scholars. Exchange is 
easiest between similar cultures, such as those of France 
and England, or China and Japan. 


A particular culture, as anthropologists insist today, is 
a continuous whole, an organized pattern. It is not like 
a pile of gifts in a shop window, from which we can select 
what pleases us, and leave the rest behind. True, we can 
bring home an African carving, and put it in a glass case. 
Our artists can copy it, and it may seem to take root in 
our own environment. But what has taken root is the mere 
external shell; not the processes of thought and feeling 
which led to it. In emigrating to our land, in being 
adopted by our culture, the work of art changes into some- 
thing different from what it was. Likewise, when we ship 
Mickey Mouse or the latest comic strip to Lapland or 
Siam, we never know how it will be interpreted. In a 
recent American film, the item which aroused most excite- 
ment in some foreign countries was not the main story, but 
the sight of a bottle of milk being left unguarded on a 
doorstep in the early morning. 


These considerations are not arguments against trying 
to develop cultural interchange, but against being too 
rigidly selective or self-confident about it. They indicate 
the impossibility, at the present stage, of predicting just 
what results will follow from any particular step. We 
should not be too sure that we know exactly what is best 
for all the rest of the world, or that all they need is a good 
shipment of European and American art, with materials 
and directions for reproducing the same. On the contrary, 
we need an attitude of willingness to learn, to study other 
cultures, on the part of those great nations which now 
Let them 
seek the guidance of expert anthropologists, art scholars, 
and educators on the problems involved. Let them ex- 
amine all their assumptions, to be sure their policies express 
a world point of view, and not a merely local one, whether 
of Paris, London, or Washington. 

Even the belief in free exchange of ideas, and in man's 
power to improve his lot on earth by democratic, scientific, 
secular control, is an unprovable hypothesis. It expresses, 
primarily, the attitudes and patterns which modern western 
culture—especially that of France and the English-speak- 
ing countries—has developed during the past three cen- 
turies. Some writers argue, in opposition, that extreme 
open-mindedness and eclecticism are signs of old age and 
weakness in a culture. In the world-views of medieval 

(Continued on page 300) 
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KEEPING CULTURAL 
TRADITIONS ABROAD 


There is no country which does not cherish its traditions 
and customs. Many have individuals and organizations 
who promote and perpetuate their traditions in dancing, 
music, art, and the theater. A strong bond exists between 
all people in the origins of tradition, varied as the 
reasons may be. 






















Woodcarvers of Oberammergau, Germany prepare 


Modern Bulgarians dressed as ‘‘Kokers"” are ready for miniature figures to be sold during festival season. 
traditional celebration. 









(Authenticated News) (Red Cross Photo by Hazel Kingsbury) 


The first of the invaders from Denmark leap ashore from an Matsu Moto and Barbara McBride of San Francisco com- 
exact replica of a Viking ship in commemoration of their pare costumes and steps as they exchange dance routines 
invasion of England some 1500 years ago. Celebrants at the Japanese tea room of the American Red Cross 


rowed from the coast of Jutland to Kent, England. Bankers Club in Tokyo. 
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KEEPING 
HERITAGES ALIVE 
IN AMERICA 


America’s mingled cultures present vast 
opportunity for the student of the arts. By 
contrasting the various international soci- 
eties he can learn much of the traditions 
behind the art of the world—man's most 
expressive means of communication and 
powerful tool of understanding. 


Blue Mounds, Wisconsin, maintains a museum and 
handicraft center to preserve the traditional and 
decorative arts of its early settlers. 

(Authenticated News) 


Members of the Greek-American Institute believe in a 
mixture of the old and the new as they keep alive the 


colorful customs of their country. 


(Three Lions) 











The Polish Tatra 
Mountaineers of Pas- 
saic, New Jersey per- 
petuate the colorful 
festivals and dances of 
Poland in contribution 
to the heritages of 
America. 


Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, shown above, has been an 
active participant in reviving the arts of the early Penn- 
sylvania German and showing how they have contributed 


to the American Arts. 
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Christianity, of orthodox Buddhism and Brahmanism and 
of many other religions, there is much to deny our opti- 
mism as to progress by naturalistic, rationalistic methods. 
For those who preach a radical, mystic or ascetic with- 
drawal from the natural world; for those convinced of their 
divine mission to rule the world by force, all this palavar 
in UNESCO about cultural interchange must seem utterly 
useless and worse than useless. But the faith in democratic, 
rational methods is not limited to a few occidental lib- 
erals; it finds a warm support in progressive leaders every- 
where, and they can find many historic sanctions for it in 
their own traditions. Unfortunately, they have to battle 
for it against the new tide of communistic regimentation, 
as well as against older forms of tyranny. Even though we 
cannot, strictly speaking, prove the value of systematic 
cultural interchange on a world scale, it is worth trying as a 
logical extension of the democratic ideal, and one which 
has never had a chance to show its worth. 


At the same time, it would be naive to expect that 
active, unrestricted cultural exchange will be welcomed 
with equal enthusiasm by all nations. There are rocks 
ahead. Some who endorse it nominally now will protest 
when they realize its full implications. Just as American 
isolationists denounce the importation of “un-American 
ideas,’ so other countries denounce the importation of 
American culture, as a flood of crude, vulgar materialism, 
immorality and gansterism. Even the educated oriental 
still regards us, on the whole, as a people of engineers, 
gadget-manufacturers and dollar-chasers. He has yet to 
be convinced that we have any art or philosophy worth 
recognizing, and will not be overwhelmed with joy at 
the prospect of additional floods of objectionable paint- 
ings, books, and films with official UNESCO backing. 
Let us hope he will modify this verdict a little on fuller 
acquaintance. It will take many years to work out a phil- 
osophy for UNESCO which is fully acceptable to all the 
major civilizations of the earth, let alone the innumerable 
minority groups. A\ll that can be said at present is that 
no responsible leader in UNESCO desires to force on any 
nation foreign ideas or works of art which it wants to ex- 
clude. We may hope for a maximum of freedom. But if 
objections arise, there is nothing to prevent any nation 
from setting up its own censorship in governmental, church, 
or professional hands, to decide what shall come in and 
what shall go out. Every nation today is glad to accept 
something from the outside world, and hence can profit 
by UNESCO's help in getting it. Beyond that, let it open 
its doors as gradually as it wishes. 


In administering cultural interchange, UNESCO officials 
can avoid a great deal of trouble if they will abstain 
from officially indorsing particular artists or works of art. 
Much less should they assemble and circulate official 
exhibitions, sets,of books, and so on. Such choices 
should as a rule, be made by non-governmental, pro- 
fessionally qualified groups and individuals. The function 
of UNESCO officials should be to open up and facilitate 
the flow of cultural traffic, as policemen regulate the cars 
in a street, without vouching for the goodness of any 
particular car or its riders. They can throw their influence 
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in favor of art which seems beneficial to world cooperation 
in general. But they should not presume to set up exact 
aesthetic standards. They must patiently endure seeing 
much bad art circulate along with the good, for the sake 
of the process as a whole. If they try to impose their own 
standards, except in very broad and general ways, they 
will bring down a storm of protest on their heads from 
persons who have different standards, and endanger the 
whole program. 


Building World Arts into the Educational 
Process 


THE UNESCO project, at most, can only help to bring 

world art within the reach of every nation. By far the 
most important part of the work must be done by each 
nation and community. It is for them to bring these re- 
sources within reach of individual students and the public. 
Indeed, much is already being done without the aid of 
UNESCO, by each of the leading western nations. They 
hardly need such outside help themselves. The interna- 
tional project is a chance for them to help less privileged 
countries. But the problem of art in general education is 
not only an international one. Without regard to 
UNESCO, each community by itself can go ahead, if it 
will, to develop more world-mindedness through the use 
of art. Much has been done, but even the richest nations 
are not yet making full educational use of the treasures of 
world art which they possess. 


The agencies concerned with diffusing world art, as we 
have seen, include not only schools and colleges, but 
libraries, museums, motion pictures, radio and concert 
bureaus, periodicals and many others. We shall consider 
here only schools and colleges, and only their work in 
general education; not the training of professional artists, 
which is another large problem in itself. 


What would it mean, then, for a school system to de- 
velop a thorough, systematic program for the arts in gen- 
eral education—one having for its aim the production of 
world-minded citizens, in possession of the best in all 
humanity's artistic heritage? Needless to say such a 
large-scale program would be hard to work out at present; 
it would conflict with too many other interests. But there is 
something to be gained by seeing it clearly as an objec- 
tive. Let us try, then, to formulate a few tentative princi- 
ples for the development of world arts in general educa- 
tion. 


1. The curriculum in general education should provide 
some instruction in all the principal arts, .and in the 
principal styles and periods of each art. It is not enough 
to rely on English and a little European music, with a 
little drawing in the lower grades, to carry the burden of 
man's aesthetic education. More than passing attention 
should be paid not only to English and American litera- 
ture, but to world literature in translation, including some 
primitive folklore and the masterpieces of oriental poetry. 
The student should have some direct experience, not only 
of painting and sculpture, but of architecture, city plan- 
ning, the handicrafts, landscape architecture, photog- 
raphy, motion pictures, the dance, theater, costume and 

















interior design. He should have some acquaintance with 
oriental and primitive music, as well as with the European 
classics; with some of the best music of India, China, 
Japan, the Near East, and Africa, through phonograph 
records. 


2. All this may seem a staggering amount to put into 
our already overloaded curriculum and educational 
budget. So let us hasten to add: the schools and colleges 
do not need to do it all themselves. They can make much 
more use of other institutions which are willing to co- 
operate, such as art museums, concert orchestras, radio, 
and films. The schools’ task, in large part, is not to dupli- 
cate such agencies, but to coordinate its work with theirs. 
It should incorporate museum visits at strategic points in 
the school year, and link them up systematically with 
classwork. Where the school is far from a museum, it can 
borrow good circulating exhibits from the larger centers. 


No school, of course, should try to teach all arts on 
all grades. They should be taken up at different times 
on different age levels. For example, city planning in- 
volves sociological considerations, and some maturity 
of mental outlook. Hence, it is suited to study on the 
higher levels. Some arts need only occasional notice; 
others, such as literature, deserve attention year after 
year, by all students. 


3. Various approaches should be made in the study of 
each art: some active participation, some observation, 
some criticism, and some history. Young children need 
much participation, and are bored with too much looking, 
listening, or talking. Older ones can concentrate more, 
at times, on abstract problems. 


4. Curriculum organization should be worked out in 
both horizontal and vertical directions. By “horizontal” 
| mean the relation among subjects or activities on a given 
grade or age level; the relative emphasis to be given the 
arts in proportion to other subjects, and ways of com- 
bining them in integrated projects. By ‘‘vertical’’ | mean 
the establishment of continuous sequences of work from 
year to year. Activities and content must be graded in 
relation to interests and abilities on each age level, and 
in relation to goals such as college entrance or pro- 
fessional competency. The arts, it is well known, have 
lagged behind other subjects in working out a graded 
progression of steps. 


5. How is general education related to special or 
vocational education? In a democracy, everyone has 
and should have some of both. In a hereditary aristocracy, 
general or liberal education was for the upper classes 
only. The lower ones had only vocational training and 
perhaps the three R's. Now nobody's future is decided 
in infancy. Hence all education should be general and 
broadly cultural on the lowest levels, aiming at the de- 
velopment of personality and social adjustment along 
with the acquisition of basic skills. This requires much use 
of the arts. 


As the child grows older and his individual aptitudes 
and interests emerge, the educational system should be 
flexible enough to allow very gradual, tentative choices 
by the child himself, with the advice of his teachers, 


parents, and other counselors. Such choices should not be 
irrevocable, but subject to change along the way. 


6. In the higher grades, there is and should be a 
gradual tendency to specialization for intensive mastery. 
Specialization should be partly along vocational lines, to 
fit a student for his life work, but not wholly so. Many 
subjects are elected without thought of vocational use, 
merely because they are interesting, or because they are 
thought to fit a person for “getting the most out of life.” 
The arts are often chosen as major subjects for this reason. 
Though the student specializes in them, they may be, in 
one sense, still parts of his general education. On the 
other hand, a student can pursue a broad, general ap- 
proach to the arts as a profession, as in preparing to teach 
aesthetics. Again we see how “general” and ‘‘special”’ 
overlap in education. 


7. Study on the lower grades is not sharply divided 
into subjects. Art is and should be merged with others in 
integrated projects. On the higher grades, it has to be 
more departmentalized on a subject basis, in conformity 
with contemporary systems for dividing knowledge into 
subjects and activity into professional occupations. Partic- 
ular arts thus tend to detach themselves more clearly on 
the higher grades, and so do particular approaches to 
them. For example, the history of painting separates from 
the practice of painting; the appreciation of music from 
performance with some instrument. Such separation should 
never go so far as to obscure the relation of the subject 
chosen to its context in world culture. 


On the lowest grades, all children should have a varied 
experience of several arts, not sharply divided into sub- 
jects or approaches. Later on, some will gradually decide 
to specialize on a certain art and on a certain approach 
to it, such a performance or criticism. For them art educa- 
tion becomes specialized and perhaps, though not 
necessarily, vocational. 


8. There should be no sharp line, then, between art in 
general education and art as vocational or professional 
training; the one shades gradually into the other. At 
present, there is far too wide a gulf between them in many 
countries. It is often hard for the student to take a bal- 
anced course involving several arts along with other sub- 
jects. He must specialize too soon and too narrowly, as 


. by attending an art academy where nothing else is 


taught. There is great need for the general, liberal ap- 
proach; but it should be closely coordinated with the 
vocational, to allow for a gradual narrowing down of 
interests. The future professions need much general educa- 
tion, in the arts and other subjects as a basis and back- 
ground. 


The older the student, the more freedom he should have 
to specialize intensively for the sake of excellence in this 
competitive world. There can be no uniform rule as to 
when and how fast one should specialize; on how long 
art should be a required, universal element in general 
education. Much depends on individual aptitude. Cer- 
tainly, the arts should continue as a part of general educa- 
tion much longer and more widely than they do today. 

(Continued on page 8-a) 
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(Three Lions) 
The Centre d'Art of Port au Prince, Haiti, has done much to encourage the natives to study art and express their heritages. Above: On 
Saturday morning the society opens its door to children who wish to work with art materials and models. A native artist, Mr. Agnat, 
paints a screen with designs from the lush, tropical flora and fauna of Haiti. Another artist, Brazile, paints boxes for which he has be- 
come famous and discusses the work of fellow students, 
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HOMEWARES 





Hundreds of cups were made in the first month by the boys from 
Jeremie. Millions more should be made. 





a 4 


af 3 


A native ceramist exhibits a piece of his 
work. He is now ready to teach ceramics. 


HAITI TURNS TO CERAMICS 


GLEN LUKENS, Head of Ceramics Department 


University of Southern California 


O MATTER how much you have read about Haiti, 


no matter what mysterious legends you may have 

heard, the moment you step from ocean steamer or 
from plane and your feet touch the soil of Haiti, it be- 
comes a living personality. And, if you want to go where 
people are, then Haiti is the place. There are three and a 
half million people living on 10,500 square miles of 
island soil. Much of it is mountain country and the word 
Haiti means “Many Mountains.” The official language 
of Haiti is French but the language of the people is a 
patois of French, vaguely remembered African, and a 
trace of the Indian which survived for a few years after the 
Spaniards descended on the beautiful country shortly 
after Columbus found it, December 6, 1492. 


For over four hundred years Haiti has been a curiously 
mysterious country. It gets entangled in our imagination 
as we read the fantastic and often mis-stated stories that 
tag along behind awed writers when they leave the 
country. You wonder why the stories about Haiti are so 
fantastic. Well, just try this experiment on yourself after 
you have spent a day observing the public markets where 


Haiti's food gets distributed. You've listened to hundreds 
of groups speaking Creole, you have purchased some 


_ choice fruit and have employed a boy to carry it. He in 


turn has passed it on to assistant carrier and then, just in 
the event he may be needed, a third boy will join the 
helpful procession and you walk happily to your destina- 
tion. You pay each a few pennies and you select one of 
these boys to name more places of interest. Then perhaps 
you go to the hat weavers or the wood carvers, or to an 
ebenisterie, a cabinet shop where beautiful solid ma- 
hogany timbers are fashioned into furniture. Only, it 
won't be a shop—it will more likely be a long, narrow 
room opening onto the sidewalk, where the activities 
have overflowed onto it, and even onto the street. Chairs, 
bedsteads, fragrant wood shavings, and conversation all 
mingle intelligently and happily together. You will 
also see a woman sitting outside her door sewing a skill- 
fully-fashioned dress with a tiny sewing machine which 
she operates by turning the small flywheel with a hand 
knob. Days will fly fast in Haiti as you orient yourself 
among these industrious people. But night, at the end of 
(Continued on page 305) 
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In the five largest cities of Haiti are many interesting old The family is the unit of social life in Haiti. Comfortable 
houses of this type. They were the homes of former French thatched homes are built in groups as the family expands 
plantation owners. through marriage. 











Native cotton, hand carded, dyed, and spun, is woven on Ships as ancient as those of the buccaneers still 
these vertical looms into soft textures in lengths up to twelve bring grains and fruit up and down Haiti's coast. 
feet. It is well suited for upholstery and draperies. 
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Gourds were the original sources of molds 
for our useful and beautiful pottery in Haiti. 


(Continued from page 303) 


this particular adventurous day, will find you inevitably 
seated in the quiet garden of a hotel like “Mon Reve’’ 
(My Dream), or on a balcony of the Excelsior Hotel 
facing the Caribbean Sea. 


When night in Haiti settles down it is soft like silk 
velvet and not the creeping, shadowy absence of light 
which one experiences in northern latitudes. Night here in 
Haiti is a pervasive something that enfolds you. Then you 
submit and sink gently to rest; your friends move closer 
together and someone sings. Perhaps someone plays an 
accordion. There is the pale light and the sweet wind 
and a voice singing. Then you sink to rest. 


This is the Haiti you learn to love; to expect at the end 
of every day. This is what the visitor to Haiti sees and 
experiences. Small wonder that one’s secondary re- 
sponses are embroidered by fantasy. 


| knew before coming to Haiti in 1945 that there was 
conflict here. | was told to teach ceramics—ceramics in a 
country onto which European countries had descended 
intermittently and continuously for over four hundred 
years! Up to 1945 ceramic glazes had never been done 
and the only ceramic work accomplished was the making 
of large storage jars of clay to hold water or grains. There 
was also the kush or porous water bottle. This curious, 
porous clay water bottle was doubtless brought from the 
hot, dry climates of southern Spain or northern Africa 
where evaporation lowers temperatures noticeably, but no 
one in Haiti had ever carried appearances or tradition 
into the hazards of investigation so there they stood, 
these porous clay water bottles. The humid, tropical, at- 
mosphere already heavy with moisture could not evap- 
orate the water which seeped through the porous walls and 
so they simply stood in a puddle of their own leaking. 
They needed glaze inside to make them useful. 


With a background of experience in potting as meager 
as this there was little difficulty in knowing where to begin. 


Haiti has many interesting fruits and vegetables. 
Among these and standing out like an aristocrat is a 
gourd which grows on a tree. In English it is called a 
calabash. The fruit grows from nodes on body or branch 
of the tree. Suspended by a short stem, it is free to develop 
into a perfect sphere or an egg-shaped avoid or an 
elipse. When the bitter, pulpy interior is removed the 
shell dries into a thin and extremely hard wall. Rural 
Haiti has used these calabashes for many years to eat 
from. Obviously there is difficulty in keeping them clean 
and many an intestinal disease can be traced to the eggs 
and larvae of intestinal worms which are harbored in these 
calabashes. 


We found clay in many sections of the country fre- 
quently charged with bits of calcium carbonate which had 
to be removed by screening. After the first successful clay 
was found we pressed thin sheets of it into the halved 
calabash shells. When half dry they were turned out onto 
small boards. Handles were applied. The rounded bot- 
tom was made flat, and there stood a bowl. Our experi- 
ments soon brought upright forms like coffee pots, pitchers 
for holding chocolate, and the small, round calabash 
halves became molds for cups. 


The accuracy with which calabash molds reproduced 
the bowls and coffee pots which the people needed so 
much and the variety of other utensils which could be 
readily imagined from these natural molds, gave zest and 
impetus to production. It also gave a new idea. These 
useful objects when glazed and washed would be reason- 
ably free from the toublesome sources of illness. And, out 
of that very idea, these enthusiastic Haitian youth de- 
cided to establish a first-aid center along with each 
ceramic center to be established in rural Haiti. 





A coffee pot which shows where the 
halves, molded in gourds, were united. 
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These and hundreds more, all different, were 
pressed from halved gourds or calabashes. 


Plaster of Paris molds, calcined 
from gypsum found in Haiti. 


one turned the fofms and the other added handles, lips, 
and spouts. 
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With all these hopes, no one held any thought ot 
failure. There was yet, however, the problem of firing and 
glazing. Our skimpy allowance for ceramics from the 
American-Haitian Commission Cooperative could not 
cover the cost of kilns imported from the U.S.A. Nor 
could the Haitians afford to buy the kerosene to fire them; 
so we built a kiln. We made it of rocks and mud with 
brick supports for the firebox. It was the ancient up-draft 
type kiln, but the fires stained interesting spots on the clay 
and did no damage. 


We had waited many months for glaze materials since 
raw glaze materials were not to be had in Haiti. After 
waiting six months, a box of materials came. We opened 
it and discovered that somewhere in the Washington 
offices a mistake had occurred, and the box which should 
have brought lead carbonate, silica, kaolin, feldspar, 
metallic oxides, and underglazes held only hog-cholera 
serum. 


There stood the students, big-eyed in anticipation. | 
think my disappointment was greater than theirs. They 
have faced hundreds of reverses at the hands of white 
people in their hundreds of years; they turned their great 
patient eyes and said, ‘Monsieur, what shall we do now?” 


That was in March of 1946. We spent about two weeks 
experimenting with red lead oxide which we found in a 
boat repair shop. Andre La Fontant, one of the most alert 
of the first group of students, worked almost day and night 
on a series of tests with the small electric kiln which we 
had used hundreds of times in testing clays. He made his 
test by blending red lead oxide (5 parts) and red siliceous 
clay (3 parts). He made this into a thin slurry. He added 
some molasses to make it adhere to the bisque. We glazed 
some plates inside only and placed them face to face. 
Put them into the rock and mud kiln, fired them to a 
strong orange heat, and the next morning when the kiln 
was opened the plates separated easily, and their insides 
were glazed a golden, smokey brown with a luster as 
rare and beautiful as the Arabian smoke lusters in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 


The Haitian people are not easily moved to outbursts 
of enthusiasm. Their faces have a startling, patient dignity 
which is caused by many years of thinking over their 
difficulties. We put the plates in a row in the early morn- 
ing sunlight. We were all absorbed by our own thinking; 
happy to consider that success had won over defeat. Then 
one of the young potters said, ‘“Monsieur, these are indeed 
beautiful but will they someday be blue dishes?’’ Color 
is a goal in ceramics, regardless of country or people. 


A few days before departure in 1947, a piece of gyp- 
sum or calcium sulphate was brought over to our small 
laboratory. There was not time to calcine this rock into 
plaster of Paris so the calcining directions were written 
on a piece of paper. The directions and a few instructions 
were given to Marcus Douyon, a graduate of the state 
school for teacher training in Damien, Haiti. ‘Marcus, 
this is calcium sulphate. It is composed of CaSOs+ 2HO». 
If you drive off one molecule of water and then crush and 
convert it to a powder, you will have plaster of Paris. If 
you heat it beyond 330 degrees it will become anhydrous 
and quite like a piece of rock.” 


That was all. Then it was necessary to return to the 
University of Southern California. 


Molds made from plaster of Paris produced in the cal- 
cining device which he built are shown in the photographs, 
but pictures or words can never reveal the genius which 
this youth possesses. He has taught others to make plaster 
of Paris for mold making and yet they will always use the 
beautiful calabash mold. 








In August 1948, | went to Haiti. Again, August 1949, 
| once more returned to Haiti. The patient faces are the 
same except that time uses a strong chisel in Haiti and 
youthful faces in the short interval of four years have 
become mature; yet with all, there is the same charm, 
the same gentleness, and the never-ending hope that the 
next turn of the road will be the best. No one seems to 
have forgotten as much as one single detail in the clay 
and glaze techniques. The first incomplete adventure in 
the customs house when we discovered hog-cholera serum 
instead of glaze has passed on into a tradition. They have 
progressed rapidly. Their glazes, which were only experi- 
mental when we worked together in 1945 and 1946, are 
now colorful and beautiful. They hold to the calabash 
molds and proudly show pottery which is truly indigenous 
to their land. The devastating fear of being provincial, 
which so often retards complete self-expression in many 
of the arts, has no place in Haiti; after all, provincialism 
finds its complete expression in not having faith in that 
which is native. 


There are now ceramic centers where cooking utensils 
and tablewares are made in small quantities. There is a 
center at Marbial, and at Aux Cyes and at Haut San 
Marc. In each center there will be a medicine cabinet 
for first aid. Haiti is tropical in climate and a break in 
one’s skin admits germs which grow in a few hours. Soap, 
water, and antiseptics are all we can afford for the 
moment. 


Haiti is just now emerging into an area of self-depend- 
ence. The president, Dumarsies Estime, is respected for his 
intentions. There will be help also for agriculturists and 
the handcraftsmen in weaving, woodworking, stone cut- 
ting, masonry, sewing, and basketry. Indeed, it is difficult 
to think of a handcraft that can't be found there. The fol- 
lowers of these crafts need help in making their products 
better in technique, and these craftsmen need tools like 
emery grinders, hand saws, electric sanders, electric saws, 
and bench vises, and tools for making looms. 


The most recent craft is the most ancient one—ceramics. 
As rapidly as funds are available, the rural people, through 
the National Departments of Rural Education, Pro- 
fessional Education, and Adult Education, will build 
kilns in the little hamlets where four to a dozen families 
dwell. The useful cooking pots, coffee pots, food bowls, 
and plates, cups, and pitchers will be offered for sale in 
the market places of the crossroads and the villages. 
Often a Haitian peasant will sell these ceramic wares or 
he may barter a bowl for a measure of rice and beans to 
provide what his poor, worn-out soil will not yield. 

eramics is not dificult to learn nor is it expensive to 
produce. Now | am again ready to return to the United 
States and the University of Southern California. It is 
deeply satisfying to leave the work so well begun in the 
hands of these inspired youths. These photographs will 
indicate that their work begins to tower above their 
difficulties and is strong with the strength of simplicity; 
beautiful with the quality which genius breathes into it. 





One of our first kilns loaded from the top. 





Augustin is typical of the youths who will 
carry on the manual skills of Haiti. 
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A CHINESE 
PLATE WAS 
MADE 


BESSY CREIGHTON 
Marblehead, Massachusetts 





A line drawing by the author shows the 
design plan of a Seventeenth Century 
Chinese plate now in the Museum of 
Fine Arts at Boston. 


N 1670, a Chinese boy, whom we will call Li Wung, 

was born. When a tiny boy he was taught to design, 

and he hoped, as he grew to manhood, that he would 
become proficient enough to be called as one of the first 
class designers at the Imperial Porcelain Factory in 
Ching-te Chen. His hope was realized, and in 1690 he 
was asked to join the workers there. As he consented, he 
was delighted that he had not been born in an earlier age 
and been forced to give his labor whether he wished or 
not. Now, with K’ang Hsi as an emperor much interested 
in the porcelain works, he knew that conditions were 
splendid for the workmen. Ass he lived in an outlying 
district, he would be taken to and from the factory and 
not even have to pay for his carriage. Not only would his 
materials be provided and his expenses paid, but money 
would be paid him, when due, according to the market 
prices of the porcelain. Therefore, he went to work, 
knowing that during this period wonderful porcelain was 
being made, and wishing to contribute his best in ex- 
change for the fair treatment given him. 


The factory in which Li Wung worked was a com- 
paratively new one as the old factory had been destroyed 
during a rebellion some fifteen years previous. When the 
new factory was built, a veritable renaissance of porcelain 
industry began. Since 1682 an official of the imperial 
household had resided at the factory to superintend the 
work. ‘‘While he was in charge, the god laid his finger 
on the designs and protected the porcelain in the kiln so 
that it naturally came out perfect.” 


According to the legend, this god, T’ing, was once 
himself a potter. In former times, during the Ming 
Dynasty, after the large dragon fish bowls had failed in 
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baking, year after year, the workmen were sorely punished 
and the people were in bitter trouble. The god, throwing 
away his life for the rest, leaped into the midst of the 
furnace and died there. The dragon bowls were after- 
wards taken out perfect. 


Li Wung, although a designer only, was interested in 
the whole process of the porcelain making as he realized 
that knowledge would make him design with more feeling 
for the work as a whole. Therefore he learned that there 
were six kinds of furnaces used in the manufacture of proce- 
lain and twenty-three branches of the work. 


The first branch consisted of the gathering of the stones 
of which the porcelain was made. These stones were 
found on the mountains a long distance from the manu- 
factury. The natives took advantage of the mountain 
streams and erected wheels provided with crushers. The 
stones were finely powdered and washed clean. Several 
processes were required to wash and purify the earth and, 
finally, after the water was absorbed, the paste was 
thrown onto large stone slabs and turned over with iron 
spades until it was fit for the manufacture of porcelain. 
This unbaked porcelain had to be kept clean, as a single 
spot of dirt or impurity was enough to stain or break it. It 
was brought to the factory in the form of bricks. 


Ashes were needed to make the glaze and Li Wung 
found that these ashes were made by burning a grey 
colored limestone with ferns. A paste was made by add- 
ing water and earth to this mixture. 


Molds were prepared and the paste fashioned and 
placed on them. The round pieces were turned on the 








wheel, the worker molding the parts with his hands as 
the wheel turned. After a piece had been fashioned and 
dried, it was put into the finishing mold and pressed down 
gently with the hand until it was of the desired shape and 
thickness. It was then dried in the shade preparatory to 
being shaped with the knife. 


Li Wung had not been taught to color; his work was to 
design and he had been taught to do that only, so that 
his hand would become skillful in the one art and his 
mind not be distracted. The men who filled in the designs 
with color were taught coloring only, with the same 
thought in view. The designers and colorers, however, 
occupied the same house so that uniformity in their work 
might be secured. Li Wung’s work was to design and to 
trace the design of his making in outlines on the procelain. 
This outlining was done with a brush, in a dry, dull pig- 
ment of red or brown-black tint. It was inconspicuous in 
itself but acquired prominence when covered with trans- 
parent color. 


After the design was traced, it was filled in with washes 
of color. The colors employed in the decoration were 
ground perfectly fine. Ten ounces of the material put in a 
mortar were ground by special workmen for a whole 
month before the powder was considered fit to be used. 
Some workmen kept two pestles going at the same time. 
The aged and very young,-the lame and the sick, made a 
living by this work. Ass the porcelain colors had to pass 
through the furnace and be fixed by fire, they were com- 
bined by rules which had been passed on by former work- 
men. The slightest variation was not allowed. 


After the washes of color were applied, the pieces were 
covered with glaze. The round ware was then given to the 
cutter for polishing and it was pared with the knife until 
it was polished quite smooth both inside and out. Then 
the circular rim around the bottom, or foot, was hollowed 
out and the mark written underneath. The foot was usually 
left unglazed. The porcelain was then put into the kiln 
and generally left there for three days. Early on the 

















The scroll] combines 
motion and unity 


The typical symbols of this design are so used as to feature 
variance of measure in an asymmetric arrangement of 
curves and scrolls. The static axis panel directs attention 
to the main design. 


fourth day the workers, with hands, heads, shoulders, and 
backs protected, went into the kiln and took out the con- 
tents. The white porcelain had to be baked twice, once 
before it was painted with colors and again after the 
colors had been applied. After the pieces were taken 
from the furnace they were examined and classified and 
the first class pieces carefully wrapped and packed, ready 
for their destination. 


The plate illustrated came, through a collector, to 
America, and is at present in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Massachusetts. It is one in which the designer 
felt a special interest. Always drilled in the forms of 
balance, he put great care into the making of this design 
in a circle in order that it might give to the observer a 
sense of perfect equilibrium. 


The design is in three parts, in color, against a back- 
ground of white. The parts of the design are separated 
one from the other by a narrow band of white, and the 
plate is bordered by a like band. These are outlined in 
color. As the plate is circular, the designs are also cir- 
cular in character, the bands and design revolving about 
a center. 


The center of the plate shows a design in a circle which 
takes a form of balance in which the Eastern people 
particularly excel: namely, balance about a center of dis- 
similar weights and measures. There are three flower 
motifs, each occupying approximately the same amount of 
space. They revolve about the center, but give, neverthe- 
less, a sense of rest as well as one of perfect balance. 
Each motif, with its major and subsidiary actions upon 
which the design is built, gives a sense of perfect equilib- 
rium. The background of this part is covered with a net- 
work design, drawn in line. Repetition is shown in the 
allover pattern and balance in each tiny motif. 


Three color and iron red"’ is the term used to describe 
the coloring of this plate. Besides the iron red, green, 
yellow, and violet are used, in various values. 





Modern Chinese plates made for popular trade in the 
early Twentieth Century still cling to the designs of old. 


A broad band design of the dragon forms a continuous 
pattern in blue and white overglazed decoration on a 
12-inch diameter plate purchased about 1916 in San 
Francisco's Chinatown. 
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STRAW WORK 
IN SARDINIA 


SONYA LOFTNESS 


N THE island of Sardinia, off the coast of Italy, 
the plaiting of straw for decorative and useful 
purposes dates back to the 14th century. Even 

then, the skillful Sardinian women sat for whole days and 
on through the warm Italian evenings, their deft fingers 
weaving the long straw fibres into fanciful objects for their 
homes. 


This heritage of skill in basketry grew until, in the 18th 
Century, Sardinia became famous for its elegant and 
characteristic basketry. It is no less important today. 
The women of Sardinia, who can still be seen in their 
beautiful embroidered costumes, bent over their shining 
straw baskets in the Italian sun, are unparalleled in the 
cart of basketmaking. 


The enormous panniers, breadbaskets, trinket boxes, 
plates, bowls, mats, and holders, sometimes plaited, 
sometimes sewn, give rise to the thought that here is straw- 
work that is truly art. 


This Sardianian strawworker, dressed in her beautiful 
national costume, integrates pattern with the surface of a 
straw mat, by sewing brightly colored woolen yarn between 
the plaits until a design has been achieved. 


—, 


The: colorful basketry of Sardinia is often characterized by designs in black, raised against the surface 
of natural straw. The patterns are geometric, and often include great-winged birds and floral designs. 
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The decorative effects that distinguish Sardinian 
basketry are achieved by the use of black straw against 
natural. Geometric designs, great-winged birds, flowers, 
and geometric borders, are raised in black straw against 
the pale, shining ivory color of natural straw. Both relief 
and dark color against the light contribute to striking 
decorative effect. 


Highly colorful and decorative as well are the embroi- 
dered baskets. The embroidery is executed in raffia made 
from Sardinian palm-leaf fibers which have been processed 
and dyed. By dyeing, the raffia attains beautiful, intense 
colors, and the effect of multi-colored rafia embroidery 
in modern designs against the simpler straw background 
is truly lovely. 


Another variation in decorative eect is acquired by 
inserting strips of scarlet and blue fabric, or woolen yarns 
in the plaits. This can be seen in the basketwork of the 
women of Sinnai, one of the two strawwork centers on 
Sardinia, the other being Castelsardo. 


Though motifs may often be selected from their own 
background, the Sardinian basketmakers follow con- 
temporary trends in decorative art, both in shape and 
design, and there is a constant striving and eagerness to 
attain new effects in form and color in their famous straw 
and rafia work. 


The splendid gala costume of the women of Sardinia shows 
that their love of fine decorative effects includes not only 
strawwork, but lace, brocade, and jewelry. 





S:. 
mi 





Great panniers, and often whole series of baskets, are created by these 
Sardinian girls who have a rich heritage of skill in the art of basketry. 
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COSTUME 


THe possibilities of silk thread 

embroideries, quilting, and 
the beauty of draped fabric are 
all subjects which can integrate 
design and sewing for home 
economics classes—as well as 
supply rich design study for the 
art classes. 


Right: The costumes of Tibet are rich 
with brocade of varied design and 
texture. 


Below: A man's quilted coat of 
Nineteenth Century Iran. 


Lower right: A man's Djellaba from 
Nineteenth Century Morocco. 


(Newark Museum) 


FINDING parallel interest in other cultures which may be suited to the various age 

levels is the beginning of cultural study and the first step to common understanding. 
There is a close bond between all people of the earth in their common love of raiment 
and ornament. 
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THESE photographs suggest 

allover design by repeated 
sections or shapes, as seen in 
the tiles and hanging, and no 
end of fabric design can be 
achieved by the simplest batik 
methods using melted paraffin 
as a dye resist. 


Right: Lebanese women's head- 
dresses are flattering and show the 
inspiration behind the use of sheer 
head scarves in modern fashion 
design. 


Below: A young woman of Nine- 
teenth Century Turkey wore a yelek 
over her full trousers and close-fitting 
vest. 


Lower right: Woman's costume of 
batiked silk from Nineteenth Century 
Bokara, Turkestan. 





N COSTUME design we have ever praised the artistry of our neighbors in fine textiles and 

embroidery. Modern designers now adapt many of their clothing designs for our comfort 
and utility. The study of costume and its accessories is of particular appeal to young stu- 
dents and can do much to further their interest in the cultures of other countries. 
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Studies of traditional headdresses were made in crayon before working 
on our handicraft project of designing and stenciling head scarves. 


DESIGN FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


MAUD T. HARTNESS 
Tampa, Florida 


T ONE TIME or another, art teachers experience 
difficulty in finding project material that is different 
or appealing to the average teen-ager, especially 

in junior high. To plan one that is integrated with another 
subject to include several worth-while and interesting 
activities may not be simple. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
using the subject of national costume design came about 
through reading magazine articles written not for the art 
class but for other subjects in the school curriculum. 

For example, articles published for history or geog- 
raphy, or even for literature classes, with stories and 
descriptions of the national dress of peoples the world 
over have recently appeared in various magazines. Some 
have shown excellent color pictures. From many of these 
the subject was suggested and presently a project based 
largely on such magazine material was planned and 
carried through. 

How then make an art object in historical costume 
design interesting for boys and girls in this modern, 
streamlined world? This was the question—certainly a 
live one. But the subject could be made exciting, espe- 
cially from the standpoint of history. Such a project would 
open up the past, the life and habits of other times. 
Moreover, it should help to develop a sympathetic atti- 
tude for peoples—their customs, along new avenues of 
understanding. 

With this thought in mind the theme of world friendship 
was selected. At the same time we hoped a keener 
appreciation of the importance of design—good design, 
would result. As well, we emphasized the fact that in 
many countries their beautiful national costumes were al- 
most forgotten and now worn only on national holidays 
or fete days. 
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From the standpoint of design the subject became fas- 
cinating as we began to see the close relationship of 
design to costume. We realized that costume should con- 
form to the principles of design in line, proportion, 
balance, rhythm. We learned the importance of consist- 
ency for service and beauty. And from this angle the 
project was launched as we examined and noted the 
styles, and variations of style, of the costume of many 
countries. 

The general plan included a number of problems per- 
taining to the subject. The activities were varied to keep 
up the enthusiasm: two problems in craft; research study 
in the library finding articles on historic costume; costume 
study in the works of the masters who portrayed the styles 
of their times; figure drawing and illustration; and a 
practical problem in advertising display. 

Our first concern was where to file the clippings and 
notes we were gathering. Scrapbooks were made of 
simple design. However simple, a well constructed scrap- 
book requires some skill. Ours made of cardboard cov- 
ered over with colored construction paper were held to- 
gether with an accordion binding with leaves laced in. A 
fanciful design done in tempera decorated the cover. This 
was a fine experience in creative eHort and provided us 
with something that had an immediate use. 

special study of national headdress came next. This 
brought to our attention the many kinds and sorts of head 
coverings people have designed for their adornment. The 
selection was wide: the picturesque kerchiefs of certain 
parts of Spain, the dainty, snow-white caps of different 
kinds of France, the turban-like head covers of Italian 
provinces, and as many more. This activity prepared the 
way for another craft problem. 





we ex er = 





The second craft problem was designing and stencilin 
a head-scarf. We used inexpensive material, Reaah 
hemmed or fringed, and stenciled them in the corners, 
center, and sometimes in a border, in designs taken from 
our study of ornament as used in the dress of the past. 
These scarfs were bright and gay and comparable to the 
head coverings of other countries. Finally, small wall- 
hangings made of scraps of cloth were stenciled like the 
wee Fringed across the bottom and sides, they were 
effective and in good taste for home or classroom wall. 

Planning and cutting these stencils—three or four for 
each motif, required skill in workmanship and therefore 
was valuable as a craft. We also learned about an old 
world art in stenciling and batik. 

Now we were ready for a further search for study ma- 
terial, finding more picture examples of national costumes, 
descriptions of national dress, and related material for 
our scrapbooks. We found clippings, took notes, made 
sketches, and looked into the subject of materials used 
in times past in diferent countries. The choice of country 
for study was individual and we followed no chronological 
order of study. One pupil chose Korean dress and costume 
for his illustration because of a brother serving in the army 
there. Reason enough! 

Early we became acquainted with the fact that the his- 
tory of dress is a fascinating story of peoples of various 
ages who satisfied their love for ornament under different 
conditions. We discovered how costume and ornament 
was typical of different people. And we learned that 
climate, geography, economics, and even politics and 
religion often affected the choice of dress. Class dis- 
cussions about various countries became interesting with 
personal stories sometimes creeping in. A list of coun- 


tries previously given out was the basis of these dis- 
cussions; and pupils contributed information and took 
notes on the ones in which they were interested. For this 
the scrapbooks were invaluable and gave us experience 
in arranging and mounting material. 

he scrapbooks were used in our picture study and 
examples of the great artists who portrayed the styles of 
their native lands were pasted in them. The costumes of 
the past as painted by Velasquez, Holbein, Hals, 
Vermeer, and hosts of others gave us an understanding of 
their times. These masterpieces gave us a view of the past 
in relation to our times while we became aware of the 
quaint and picturesque costumes of friends of other lands. 

Problems in illustration were carried out in drawing and 
painting. Figures in historical costume sent us looking 
for authentic descriptions. Working large and adding 
simple backgrounds we made them attractive. Geog- 
raphies and books of travel were helpful and often 
consulted. 

Figure illustrations served another purpose. Used as a 
background hanging for still-life groups of colorful 
pottery set up in one corner of the art room for decoration, 
they gave much personal satisfaction to many young 
designers whose work was chosen for the honor. A feeling 
for artistic arrangement was also developed in a simple 
way. 

Arranging and setting up an advertising display was 
the final activity of the project. Planned and set up by 
groups working cooperatively, a display of paper dolls 
designed and painted to represent national costumes 
was arranged in the big display case in the lower hall of 
the school. Made of oak tag, about fifteen inches high, 

(Continued on page 7-a) 





Large cut tagboard figures of regional costumes were a part of our advertising display 
activity. Shown here are Mexican, Korean Man Costume, and Northern Spanish dress. 
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(Photo Herbert Gerstman) 


Only two kinds of knots, the Starting Knot and the Flat Double Knot, were used to fashion this belt. To lock the ends, a piece of cord, 
with a piece of wire inserted, was attached in form of a loop to the beginning of the belt. Turned underneath, it hooked into a loop 
knotted at the end of the belt. A simpler means for fastening is a string drawn through loops on both ends of the belt. 


AN OLD FOLK ART REVIVED 


MARIA K. GERSTMAN, Marion, lowa 


OW the snow-capped Tauern mountains of Austria 

lie in majestic quiet and only some persistent 

tourist or one of the natives tending the cattle in 
the lower regions set foot on their granite rocks. But many 
years ago the now abandoned mines bustled with life 
and the ancient rock was viciously attacked with gun- 
powder, picks, and shovels. The sound of explosions was 
heard like distant thunder in the valleys. The villagers 
knew what was going on and although they were not 
personally interested in the undertaking—the state owned 
the mines—they were stirred out of their placid life and 
isolation. Perhaps they were a little concerned with the 
fate of their ageless peaks, yet they were intensely proud 
that “‘their’’ mountains contained GOLD. 

Ever since—or maybe even before, because the sun 
always had a tendency of spinning golden threads be- 
tween the fir needles—the Austrian mountain dwellers 
liked to festively dress up with gold. 

Gold is lavishly embroidered on the black (or red) 
velvet insertion showing through the bodice lacing of some 
dirndl dress or on the broad garters exposed by the open 
felt coats of men. Gold embroidery is drawn upon wire to 
form fancy headpieces (Bregenzerwald — Vorarlberg). 
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It is turned into braids and tassels that adorn shiny, hard 
felt hats (Unterinntal—Tirol, Gastein—Salzburg) or it 
falls in picturesque fringes from the wide brim of soft 
velvet hats (Brandenberg, Zillertal—Tirol). It is worn in 
form of a brass chain, fastened to the waistbands of 
women or in form of brass buckles and plates on the belts 
of men. 

Often golden threads are woven into brightly colored 
fabric to give it brilliancy—like the material their lus- 
trous dirndl aprons are made of—but more often gold 
threads appear by themselves, made into ribbons and 
braids by the means of various skillful knofs. 

Knotting is an international art, yet every country has 
endowed it with its own characteristics. The knotting of 
the Austrian mountaineers has the quality of sturdy 
endurance and steady rhythm that is so peculiar to the 
people themselves. 

Because of its simplicity and effectiveness, this type of 
knotting is a useful device for the study of form-balance 
and rhythm in art classes. The teacher may successfully 
combine modern art material with old technic by provid- 
ing his students with a sufficient quantity of gold cord 
(which is non-tarnishing and available at wholesale stores 
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or notion counters) and relating to them the knowledge 
of two or three of the basic knots which the student may 
arrange and group in different ways to make up his own 
design. (Where gold cord cannot be furnished, or is not 
desired, plastic may be used, or ingenuity will find other 
materials like light yellow leather strips (shoe laces) or 
heavy, tinted cord. 

It is a good idea to first have the student practice the 
knots with ordinary cord. After having become thoroughly 
familiar with the effects that can be created, he may 
sketch a layout for his design. This layout need only 
indicate the working procedure; the exact measurements 
will more readily develop while working with the material 
itself. 

For instance, if the project is the knotting of a belt, the 
number of strings necessary for creation of a certain 
width as well as the grouping of knots must be defined. 
To estimate the required length of the different strings, a 
sample must be made of one of the design units which in 
their entirety make up the full length of the belt. Meas- 
ured before and after knotting, this unit will indicate the 
proportion in which the various strings are shortened by 
the knots. The string length required for one unit multi- 
plied with the number of units contained in the belt plus 
2-3 inches will be the string length required for the belt as 


a whole. (If, for any reason a string has proven too short 
while the work is in process a new length may be added 
by cutting both strings in a slant, placing the cut surfaces 
together and fastening them by winding around them a 
thread of the same color that also is sewn through both 
parts of the string. The spot where the strings have been 
joined must be placed underneath a knot.) 


How to start a knotting and how to finish it are part of 


the design itself. There are two ways to start: 


1. By fastening the strings with knots to a foreign 
object (to a buckle, for instance, in case of a belt). 

2. By fastening the strings with knots to some of the 
other strings. 


The ending may be open or closed, depending on 
whether it presents loose ends (fringes) or knots. In case of 
knots, the ends are turned underneath and secured. 

By composing the harmonious movement of form units, 
by rhythmically turning, knotting, and interlacing the 
golden strings—even by meeting and solving minor 
difficulties that stand in the way of gaining a desired 
effect—a better understanding of balance and movement 
in the grouping of form masses will be achieved. At the 
same time a deeper understanding will be created for a 
Folk Art which somehow expresses a way of life. 
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Shoes are a versatile handicraft and 
one of common interest to all people 
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Lapland women make their own shoes or boots of reindeer Authenticated News 
hide sewn with thread made from the intestine. These boots are important handwork where life is rigorous 


and even food and household articles must be stored on 
stilts to protect them from the marauding animals. 


Across the world, in the warm climates shoes are designed for maximum comfort. The 
handmade huarache of Tlacoulula has become a pop.'<* leather craft of Mexico. 
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Necessity and man’s ingenuity in fashioning footgear 
from diverse materials brings the world’s craftsmen into 
close harmony. 


Finland's interwoven strips of birchbark tacked to A Finnish craftsman plaits shoes of 
a sturdy sole make attractive and durable shoes. another style from strips of birchbark. 
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(Authenticated News) 
The Metropolitan of Museum Art, New York, has helped to make clear the importance of fashion to the world of art. 
The oriental shoes of its collection attest to the Far Eastern artist's skill of combining handicraft materials. 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH CHINA 
An Integrated Art Unit 


M. CAROLYN GILLETTE, Consultant in Art 
Great Falls, Montana 


China to children on the intermediate level is the fact 

that it is so far removed, and still so closely allied, 
with our present-day living. It is not unusual for children 
to bring truly beautiful art objects to the classroom, 
dubbed “Chinese Souvenirs’’—authentic dolls, pictures, 
or articles on China are also often brought to class. The 
fact that this interesting country is thrust on them by 
magazines, radios, newspapers, and the movies certainly 
conditions our American children for a happy period of 
invasion on the delightful reference materials made avail- 
able to them in school and public libraries. 

Since relatively few Anjierican cities have access to a 
Chinese Quarter or museums exhibiting Chinese works of 
art, the realization of the arts and industrial processes 
should be carried on in the schoolroom in so faras possible. 
Frequent excursions certainly would stimulate interest and 
experimentation but, when impossible, general knowledge 
may be quite adequately supplemented by the provision 
of extensive reference material in the form of films, slides, 
pictures, ‘‘talks,”” and the delightful books written for 
this age level. 

All this brings the problem of economic and art values 
before the group. Through this study and discussion, we 
may anticipate a better international understanding on the 
part of our children. It is to be hoped, also, that they 
may develop into intelligent users of oriental objects 
of art. 


D china one of the most fascinating things about 
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We introduced a wealth of the material to our groups 
from every possible source directly following their social 
studies background and found them most receptive to this 
somewhat differentiated view. Next, we brought into the 
classrooms all available materials with which to work 
including papers, wood, clay, paints, chalks, beads, 
Chinese place mats, dowling, and anything else usable 
that the children’s homes, the school, and Central A\rt 
Office storerooms afforded. 

This step suggested the following list of possible 
activities: 


Village Scaled to Pipestem Cleaner Dolls. The 
dolls should be made first; next, choose a suitable place 
in the room for the village. Scale the village so that it will 
appear reasonable with the dolls. 

Chinese Waterway. This should also be scaled, 
within reason, to the dolls and might include huts or 
fields by the river, as well as boats of various kinds. 

Chinese Countryside. Again, this should be scaled 
to the dolls, within reason. This might include the model- 
ing of the buffalo, huts, houses, vehicles, and means work. 


Chinese Art. Lessons might be given on “Art 
Appreciation; then pottery might be made and dec- 
orated. Paper plates could be used, and some experience 
in brush drawing would be interesting. Christmas cards, 
Chinese screens, lanterns, umbrellas, fans, grillwork, 
might be designed. 


Paper Dolls. Some girls would enjoy dressing dolls; 


design panels for coats. Use cut paper with gold and 
silver. 








New Year's Celebration. This important time of the 
year to the Chinese should prove of unusual interest to a 
group. Here we could use lanterns, dragons, masks, 
banners, parasols. 

Illustration, Frieze. I|\lustrations and a frieze make a 
fine introduction to any unit, and will keep several inter- 
ested while part of the group is working on more intricate 
problems. 

Chinese Figures. After working with modeling clay, 
some children will certainly want to carry out some little 
figures in firing clay. These should be painted with opaque 
color and will be effective if displayed on little blocks of 
wood, painted black. Of course, the figures should be 
glazed if there are facilities for glazing. 

Chinese Lanterns. Probably the whole group would 
enjoy designing lanterns; these could be carried out life 
size by using boxes or tubes of paper for framework. 
Crayon, chalk, or opaque color would be suitable me- 
diums for decoration. 

Spatter Prints. After the cutting of silhouettes, 
spatter prints might be made. You need only screening, 
old toothbrushes, an opaque color, and heavy construc- 
tion paper. 

Silhouettes. Black silhouettes are always effective 
against tan bulletin boards, or on a contrasting mount 
such as blue-green or red-orange. Decide just where you 
want to use these before you have them cut so that you 
may plan on the exact size best suited to the space. 

Kites. The boys might enjoy making designs for kites; 
the best might be carried out in a suitable size for flying 
in spring. Ten should be designed on 12- by 18-inch 
manila paper in full color. 

Chinese Garden. A cake pan might be enameled 
black, green-colored bits of sponge pasted onto small 
branch (simulating a tree), and figurines, bridges, pago- 
das, and other objects used to build a garden, all on sand 
from the playground. 

Peep Show; Shadow Plays. These two forms of 


entertainment originated in the East. References for these 
problems may be found in the library. 


Tableau. “Living Pictures’’ are interesting when ac- 
companied by stories or explanations made by a member 
of the group. 

Costumes and Accessories for Dramatic Play. 
These may be made of scraps from home; headgear from 
paper. 

Properties for Chinese Play. Again, these may be 
made of scraps from home and paper at school. 

Booklet Making. A Japanese booklet, ‘‘stab- 
binding” could be made as well as a taped Chinese book 
and scrolls. 

Design. Block prints; allover design might be made 
and used for end sheets. 

Diorama. Dioramas may vary in size and difficulty 
in accordance with the ability and the interest of the 
group. 

Large Scaled Objects. Objects scaled large make 
an interesting atmosphere in a room. ne might use 
parasols, fans, boats, commercial dolls dressed in class, 
vehicles, and pottery. These should be well executed and 
displayed to advantage. 

Placing Problems. |t will be well to look around 
your room carefully, and discuss with the group the most 
convenient and effective places to use for your problems. 
If this is not done, you may find yourself with some over- 
scaled or undersized objects. 

A Culminating Activity. As a culminating activity 
a display of the work accomplished in this unit might be 
exhibited with explanation by students at a P.I.A. 
meeting. Again the group might enjoy inviting their 
mothers to ‘“‘tea,”’ and entertaining them with talks on 
China, using their own illustrations or commercial pictures 
in an opaque lantern; they might show a good film with 
the art display. 


* * * 


At the conclusion of this project we felt that we had not 
only taught a wholesome respect and admiration for the 
best things coming out of a faraway land, but had taught 
and reviewed, in a very pleasant way, the many funda- 
mentals so necessary to a well-rounded group of young 
American art students. 
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ART EXPRESSION 


FOR ALL-— Pan American Union 


A two-year experiment carried on by the public schools 
of Mexico City by Gabriel Garcia Maroto is based on 
the belief that everyone has the ability to interpret and 
enrichen his life by graphic expression, but too many 
never discover it. The children's paintings shown here are 
part of the proof. 

















With the ‘Valle de Mexico’s’’ school as his base of 
operations he worked with all children, not just the gifted 
ones. 


Given equipment, these children were taught to use 
their eyes ‘‘to look and see’’ their homes, their families, 
friends, schools, and neighborhoods, going on to sub- 
jects new and strange to them. The earliest drawings had 
a universal quality typical of all children’s expressions 
but as the project unfolded, a typically native art emerged 
wherein the children were actually interpreting the ‘‘feel’’ 
of their country. 
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Motivating Art Can Increase Understanding 


tribute to building better understanding in our own 
community with regular class activities aside from the 
paintings about Alaska that we were doing in coopera- 
tion with the Junior Red Cross to be sent overseas, | 
suggested that we do a project for our local hospital. 
The students were more than enthusiastic. We decided 

it would be nice to paint children’s still life toy groupings, 
story book illustrations, and other pictures that children 
would enjoy, for the Pediatric Wards of the Providence 
Hospital here in Anchorage. A nurse friend at the 
hospital had mentioned a few days before that they had 
difficulty in amusing their young patients. | suggested the 
possibility of our department doing the paintings and the 
idea was very enthusiastically received by the hospital. 
When students were asked on the mid-term examina- 
tion to evaluate the semester's work and to name the assign- 


Lib interested in UNESCO and how we could con- 


AGNES GOUGH 
Anchorage, Alaska 


ment from which they felt they had received the most help 
and enjoyment, this community project was chosen by all 
but three students as the thing they had enjoyed most and 
felt they had learned the most from. 

They had a purpose for working and a pride in being 
able to bring joy to others and if the pictures were to be 
hung permanently, they naturally wished to do their best. 

Huckleberry Finn, Gulliver's Travels, Nursery Rhymes, 
Peter Rabbit, and Pecos were among the subjects chosen 
for individual paintings. 

Our shop department cut the frames from fiberboard 
and the students painted the frames and wired them for 
hanging. 

The experience seemed to transport students on a magic 
carpet back to things they had enjoyed in their child- 
hood—and something of that childish joy was expressed 
in many of the paintings. 
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Design for World Friendship MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS 


(Continued from page 315) 


these Jolls, correctly labeled, filled the showcase. 
Behin | them stood cardboard screens in five panels 
boldly designed with decorative landscapes. At 
either ide on the floor of the case were scrap- 
books opened at pages showing clippings and 
notes (nat gave an over-all picture of our project. 
As it was, not only the art classes became aware 
of the national costumes of other lands, but also 
the whole school was given an opportunity to 
learn more about people. 

From a project of this sort permanent value rests 
in an appreciation of good design. However, 
other values can be pointed out; if the art classes 







CREATIVE ACHIEVEMENT 








came to a realization of the meaning of world You are sure of a sound choice for a wide | “!tTo™ #R*O4KEY 
friendship through an appreciation of the history range of work with color when you specify msg wet 
of other peoples then the project was not in vain. : . 
At least, there was a fine beginning. Milton Bradley Crayons for classroom use from 

Finally, for s project for _ pa gece ~ Kindergarten through the upper grades. For NO-ROLL 
upper grade Classes in art, teachers will do well to ° ° : 
read the reliable and informative articles written every crayon bearing this famous name is made 
for other subjects than art. Many of them contain as a real coloring tool to smooth the way to 


good project material both in ideas and sug-.’ 
gestions; many of them may prove a stepping- 
stone in developing a new project as successful as 
the one in design for world friendship. 


OUTLINE—BASIS FOR PLANNING 
ACTIVITIES 


Title: Design for World Friendship 

Subject: Historical National Costume 

Motivation: Theme of World Friendship to pro- 
mote the idea of getting acquainted with 
peoples, backgrounds, habits, and customs; to 
learn tolerance through understanding and 
knowledge of people 


BASIS OF CLASSWORK—SIX-WEEK a onnngtins 
PERIOD ox 


A—Background Study 
Study of Subject as Related to Design 
1. Class discussions based on design princi- 
ples with pictures and audio-visual aid 


2. Notes based on the ab a P we 
B—Research Study 


Current Magazines, Articles, Books, Ency- 
clopedias, Great Paintings 
1. Stories of peoples relating to their habits, 
customs, etc. 
2. Types, designs, and colors used in na- 
tional costumes 
C—Activities 
1. Aranging and Mounting Material— 
notes and clippings, pictures, etc. 
2. Crafts 
a. Paper construction—scrapbooks 
b. Stenciling—head scarfs, wall hang- 
ings 
c. Batik (only introduced; not ap- 
plied, lack of time) 
3. Drawing and Painting 
a. Figures 


creative achievement. 
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JUNIOR NO-ROLL CRAYONS 
A semi-pressed crayon combin- 
ing the brilliance of wax with the 
advantages of a pressed crayon. 
The No-Roll feature not only 
checks rolling, but is an aid in 
rendering broad-line effects. 


Y EMBECO WAX CRAYONS 


Smooth in texture, true in color, 
and exceptionally brilliant. 
Available in the large size illus- 
trated as an aid to beginners, and 
in standard size as well. 


All Milton Bradley Crayons are available in a practical 


range of boxed sets as well as in bulk. Write today for 
our complete catalog of School Supplies. 


Visit the Milton Bradley Exhibit 


at the New York State School Business 
Managers’ Meeting, Hotel Syracuse, 
May 22 — 24. 





1860-1950 _ prabdtey MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 

















































b. Heads a 
4. Wusiation The PUPPETEERS of AMERICA * 
5. Advertising Display A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION FOUNDED IN 1937 ae 
a. Guiding Principles and Rules from MAINTAINS — A free circulating library of the 12x12x7 
design basis best books on puppetry—Free traveling educational 12x12x9 50 
b. Group Activity in Setting Up Dis- exhibits—A staff of advisors to assist members with 12x12x13 — ( 
play their individual technical problems. x x > j 
PUBLISHES — Its own magazine — Puppetry up to 2050 up 
‘ . ’ Journal. free folder PROMPT DELIVERY 
SPONSORS—An annual Festival for Professionals, 
Articles on pottery, architecture (homes and Teachers, Amateurs, Hobbyists, Therapists. ROGERS 
0 a at os oo oo. w* in- ADULT, JUNIOR, AND GROUP MEMBERSHIPS ELECTRIC KILNS 
erlors, places of worship (cathedrals, shrines 
es). j + at . : 1950 FESTIVAL e¢ JUNE 27-28-29- 8029 Old York Rd. 
mosques), jewelry and similar subjects are sug- Western College, Onford Ohio —_ Elkins Park, Penna. 
gestions for projects; based on magazine articles For Information on Membership and Festival: 
written for social study subjects, literature, etc., an WILLIAM IRELAND DUNCAN 
interesting and worth-while project could be Theatre Studio, Western College 
developed, 
a area CAMPS and SCHOOLS FOR HAND COLORING 
S} ell aa tee . Send for catalog—1 0¢ will find in Connolly's just the Unusual designs by leading artists waiting 
Shells and Supplies for Making Mail Orders Given Prompt _— supplies they need — Tools f h : h of brush. 25 
Shell J Irv dN lti Attention Accessories, Lacing —and, of or the magic touch of your brush. 
. ewelry an ovelties Black Alligator Calf course, the largest and finest attractive folders with envelopes, only 
THE NAUTILUS Wallet Kits—$1 stock of Leather in town! . z 
co LL $1.00. Add to your income, and have fun 
P.« Dept. D 5. 5. NNO Y, Dept. 3S d ° it Oo d a | 
* ©. Box 1270 Sarasota, Florida 181 William St., New York 7, N. Y. eS Se ae 
P, KNOWLES PUBLISHING CO., 7 Pierce Street, Marblehead, Mass. 
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_.. JINGLE 
_.. JINGLE 


/ Mr. Speedball is mighty 
pleased with the many 
clever entries he has 
received in his Jingle 
Contest and is sending 
prizes for many of those 
he thought were best. 


SPEED BAL Shoal 
A Deadline Single 
And Time flyin by 
No need of defeat 
Give Srecopace a try 


THERE'S STILL TIME TO SEND hi 
YOUR JINGLE! NAVE SOME FUN 
AND TRY FOR AN AWARO OF A 
BOSTON PENCIL SHARPENER, SET 
OF SPEEOBALL PENS, /NKS OR A 
TEXTBOOK. JUST WRITE A JINGLE 
ABOUT WHY YOU LIKE TO VSE 


(ELUM FEMS 


REG. US. PAT. OFF, 


Letter it with any style Speedball you 
prefer. Send it to “Contest” care of 


HUNT PEN Co. 
CAMDEN N.J. 


SPEEDBALL DRAWING -LETTERING PENS 

WITH & TIP SIZES AND 5 STYLES...AND 
SPEEDBALL INKS (IN BLACK WHITE, AND 
RAINBOW COLORS) MAKE ANY ART JOB 
FASTER, SMOOTHER AND MORE FUN !! 





@ DRAWN WITH A, F-B & C SPEEDBAILS IN SPEEDBALL INK ¢ 
8-a 


Arts in General Education 
(Continued from page 301) 


To summarize: At the start, all should have a 
wide sampling of studies, with a moderate amount 
of art. Some will gradually increase the amount of 
art until it becomes a field of concentration; others 
will gradually abandon it. For utmost flexibility in 
a school system, it should be easy for the older 
student to transfer from one school to another where 
the emphasis is different, as well as from one course 
of study to another within the same building. A 
wrong choice early in the game should not be too 
hard to correct. 


9. All students need a chance to practice one 
or more arts, at some time in their education. 
Studies in the practice of the arts should not be 
thought of as primarily vocational. General educa- 
tion will necessarily emphasize appreciation more 
than practice, because of the difficulty of acquiring 
techniques. But a chance to participate actively 
should be available all along the line. Students 
who specialize on law or science should still have 
the opportunity to practice some arts as avoca- 
tions. This implies allowance of time in the curric- 
ulum, and availability of necessary materials, 
instruments, and equipment. 


10. Returning to the problem of cultural inter- 
change, where can the study of foreign arts be 
most effectively introduced? All along the line to 
some extent, but in different ways. The very young 
child, say of kindergarten age, is not much inter- 
ested in nationalities or styles. He can enjoy a 
Chinese brush drawing of a bird, without caring 
about how it differs from an Audubon bird. The 
interest in national costumes and folkways, includ- 
ing styles of art, develops gradually during middle 
and later childhood. Some lose it; others retain it 
to the level of advanced scholarship. 


There is greatest freedom for introducing foreign 
arts where the approach is entirely or largely one 
of appreciation, history, or theory. It is hard to 
learn to play, dance, compose, or paint well in an 
exotic style. It is much easier to appreciate foreign 
arts, not profoundly perhaps, but with pleasure and 
profit. Some attempt at practice of exotic styles 
of art is a valuable part of general education. It is 
common in the schools, as in putting on a stage 
production of Sheherazade. But it is not worth 
carrying very far except for those who are willing 
to study some one art intensively. The discriminat- 
ing, older student will soon tire of dilettantism in 
the practice of the arts: of dabbling clumsily in 
many different styles and techniques. But everyone 
of college age and capacity can develop the basic, 
layman's ability to appreciate all the main tradi- 
tions in the principal arts, without much risk of 
shallowness, or of serious interference with his 
vocational studies. 


11. The training of the professional artist is 
beyond the scope of this essay. But it can at least 
be noted that some acquaintance with exotic styles 
is of increasing value to the artist in every field. 
There is perhaps a danger that too much diversity 
of training may confuse his own creative efforts; 
make him too eclectic. But no artist can entirely 
escape the flood of foreign influences pouring in 
upon each country today. One task of those who 
train prospective artists in each field is to help them 
assimilate these influences without confusion; to 
keep their individual balance in a changing world. 
This task will be easier if foreign ideas and styles 
of art are presented to the student, not all at once, 
but gradually, from early childhood, in such a way 
as to help him relate them to his native traditions. 


In this and other ways, general education in the 
arts on the lower grades should be of value to the 
few who choose an art as a professional career. 
Thus the general approach should lead smoothly 
into the professional approach, even though not 
primarily adapted for prospective artists. 


12. In both general and vocational education, 
receptiveness to foreign cultures can be carried too 
far. It does so when elements of value in the old 
native tradition are rejected and lost through ex- 
treme adulation of exotic influences. This often 
happens when a people is conquered or otherwise 
subjected to overwhelming influence from a more 
advanced and powerful neighbor. On the other 
hand, conquered peoples have exerted great 
cultural influence on their political and military 
conquerors. Colonial and trusteeship policies in 
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Poller yf Sifiplies 
and Equipment 


KILNS « CLAYS + GLAZES » WHEELS #0 


Write for Pottery Catalog 
AMERICAN ART CLAY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ASK US ABOUT 


Flexola 


The NEW Art Medium 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 45,745 


Se ET al 


the care of weak and supposedly backward peoples 
should stress the preservation of local arts and 
other valuable cultural traits. 


In its own school system, each people has o 
primary duty to select, preserve, and impart the 
best in its own cultural tradition, including its arts 
In that way it can make its own best contribution 
to world civilization. Its secondary duty is to 
select and impart to its own people what seems 
best in foreign cultures. 





Each country in future will have to face more 
consciously this task of selecting the best elements 
in all cultures, and merging them into some new 
harmonious pattern of its own, which shall be 
favorable both to individual personality and to 
international cooperation. Through UNESCO and 
other international agencies, study and exper 
ment along this line can be scientifically guide? 
active, free, and impartial. 
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Brilliant-Smooth- Opaque. .. 
| , DEVOE SHOW CARD TEMPERA COLORS 
inspire prize-winning work 
Much of the best work in student poster competition owes 


some degree of its recognition to the brilliance and the 
smooth blending qualities of DEVOE show card tempera colors. 





Students do better work ... show more interest 


in their subjects ... when supplied with these 
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professional-quality materials, choice of top-rank 
artists the world over. 
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...and talented students really need 
these hand-crafted professional brushes! 


) Habe 


No. 80353, Professional Red Sable 
“One Stroke”’ flat brush, assembled and 
finished to precise standards by skilled 
artisans. Short polished handles, copper 
ferrules, 43" to 1“ wide. 


No. 80355, Professional Red Sable 
Show Card round brush, same quality 
and precise workmanship as No. 80353, 
a favorite in studios everywhere. Sizes 
3/64" to 7/32”. 
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Write for catalog of Artists’ Materials. 
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First Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Enamels, too, make strong appeal. The new 
Seramo-glaze finishes models with a high gloss. 
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constructed items all ready for coloring 
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Weavine 
) 
Puppetry 


fon el ry 


that Stimulate Interest 


...vimplify Teaching 


This 3-book series by Pedro deLemos, Editor of School Arts, 
gives you a useful, concise, and complete coverage of the 
outstanding subjects in the field of art crafts. 


Paper, Toys, and Relief Craft BOOK I 


Here is an illustrated ‘book instructor’ that shows how to make paper decoration, block 
printing, bookbinding, toys, wood carving, leathercraft, gesso, glass etching, and novelty 
carving. It’s easy to follow the pictured directions for making note pads, metal toys, wood 
and action toys, and dolls; and novelties made from milk bottles, spools, and stockings. 
These and many other projects for gifts and personal use are shown in detail, with exact 
instructions for carrying out each creative step. 88 pages, 9 by 12 inches, 8 in full color. 
Price, $4.75. 


Wood, Cardboard, Cloth, and Metal  zoox 1 


500 art projects are ready and waiting to give a lift to lessons. The 88 large pages are packed 
to the margins with illustrated instructions, examples of completed projects, and designs for 
application to crafts. A few of the many crafts are: instructions for making a guest book, 
modeling metal, applying batik on wood, stenciling designs on cloth, using silk screening, 
making cloth relief paint, tying and dyeing, cutting and shaping metal figures, etching on 
metal, and many other ideas, plans, and projects. 88 pages, 9 by 12 inches, 8 in full color. 
Price, $4.75. 


Weaving, Pottery, Puppetry, Jewelry sox m 


Ideas by the pageful are yours in this book that gives instructions for carrying out such proj- 
ects as: setting up a hand loom, splint basketry weaving, use of buttons and seeds for novelty 
jewelry, stamping silverware Indian style, making clay tiles, making color cement tiles, 
cement bowls and vases, masks from paper plates, puppet heads, animal puppets, shadow 
plays, miniature stages from hat boxes, clothespin Pilgrims, and a section on historical 
costume. All these and many more projects add zest to lessons throughout the year. 88 pages, 
9 by 12 inches. 8 in full color. Price, $4.75. 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
105 Printers Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


Savel Order these three books, a complete 
craft library, and save 10% of the total price. 
Pay only $12.82 for 3 craft books that give 
you a 264-page idea reservoir to call upon Please send me: 
Paper, Toys, and Relief Craft $4.75 
Wood, Cardboard, Cloth, Metal $4.75 


Weaving, Pottery, Puppetry, 
Jewelry $4.75 


a Send the Creative Art Craft 3-book 
Series. Save 10%. 
Enclosed find $12.82[] Send bill 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY 


for many years to come. There are ideas for 
every age, level of ability, and type of per- 


sonality. 
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HER CRAFT ® PLASTICS ® POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING ® BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS ® POWER TOOLS 
OOD BURNING @ INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Write for Catalog 
DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
De A550 o Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 








SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Earscrews Plastic Shapes 
Pinbacks Shell-Arrt Kits 
Cameos Plastic Jewelry Boxes 


Free Illustrated Catalogue 


SHELL (21 NOVELTY CO., Cor. Sth and Moore Sts., Phila. 48, Pa 















Ming Tree Kits, Peruvian Moss, 
Manzanita, Lichen, etc. 





WRITE FOR CATALOG, DEPT. SA 
Nevada Ming Tree Co. 
P.O. Box 373 Reno, Nev. 





Every School Should Have 





UNIVERSAL’S 
New 1950 Supply Catalog 
FREE TO TEACHERS 
50 cents to others—rebated 

on first order for $2.00 or more 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 
1267 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 




















for Teachers and Pupils. 
Use the UNIQUE CVH-METHOD for painting on textiles, pottery, 
tole-ware, wood, paper, glass etc. A fascinating medium, don't be! 
without it 


Write for free School-pamphiet. 
CVH LABORATORIES CO., 396-S Coit St., Irvington 11, NA 





HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
for more than 20 School Crafts 
Drop a card NOW for our big craft catalog listing sup- 


plies and materials for every school craft. Full of infor- 
mation and illustrations that will help you. Includes 
leather textile painting, braiding, glass etching, shell 
crafts, clays, wood projects, art materials, sequin plastic 
ribbon, many others. Free to teachers. 


-EISURECRAFTS 
907 So. Hill St. 





Los Angeles 15, Calif. 








SOFT-STONE, ALABASTER, SOAPSTONE 


For Carving Jewelry, as featured in October 
oman's Day” 


10¢ per slab in pink, green, white, black, olive, jade 
FREE INSTRUCTIONS AND PRICE LIST 


SCULPSTONE INC. 
178-S8 Suffolk St. New York 2, N. Y. 
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RUBBER CEMENT 


$3.50pergal. $1.25perqt. 
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co LORS by Sargent 


Oil and Water Colors - Modeling Clay - Silk Screen 
empera = Finger Paint - Pastels - Chalk - Ink - Crayons 


Write for Complete Catalog 
ART CRAYON CO., INC. 


\merican Artists’ Color Works, Sargent Building 
601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 
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appr Koliday- 


Hello There! 


There's an atmosphere of vacation excitement in 
the air, and to add to the enjoyment of the ap- 
proaching travel season, the Union Pacific Railroad 
offers to whisk us away to some of the most exciting 
of vacation spots. The destinations are brought to 
us in full-color booklet previews, showing the 
scenic grandeur, the accommodations, the kind of 
clothing to pack and even a camera guide for 
local atmospheric conditions that insure a success- 
ful pictorial record of our trip. 


And now let's follow the historic rails to Cali- 
fornia, Zion, Bryce Canyon, and Grand Canyon 
National Parks, Colorado, the Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska, and Summer Tours planned to fit 
your pleasure and your purse. There is a Koda- 
chrome-filled booklet on each of the above vaca- 
tion spots, and what fun to browse through the 
colorful pages, read about mountains, lakes, and 
canyons, the unusual foliage, wildlife right out 
of another chapter of history, and the Indians pur- 
suing their unchanging way of life as they have 
through the centuries. The booklet on the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska presents breathtaking vistas 
of the lovely combination of mountains rising out of 
the ocean that is the backdrop for your trip along 
the coast to Alaska. A painting of Colorado 
columbine greets us as we open the next booklet 
and every page brings new delights—Trail Ridge 
Road skirting timberline, beautiful Rocky Mountain 
National Park, Grand Lake, Pike's Peak, the Garden 
of the Gods painted in nature's rainbow shades, the 
ancient cliff dwellings of Mesa Verde and many 
other spots await exploration. California brings a 
cross section of yesterday and today, from pictur- 
esque Olvera Street in Los Angeles to the mag- 
nificent span of the San Francisco bridge. And 
now for aview of the color-splashed, wind-sculptured 
beauty of Grand Canyon, Zion National Park, 
and Bryce Canyon. Every hour of the day creates a 
new symphony of color, light and shade, from deli- 
cate lavender and blue to glowing flame and 
yellow. This colorful handbook is more than an 
invitation—it is a command to visit the Southwest 
before another summer passes. 


Send for your copies of Colorado, California, 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska, Zion-Bryce 
Canyon—and Grand Canyon, and Summer Tours. 
Enclose 3 cents postage for forwarding your re- 
quests to Union Pacific and include questions about 
your trip. They'll gladly supply information help 
for a summer to remember. 


Happy Holiday 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY 


For that Class or School Project 


Our Leathercraft Kits make up into useful and 
practical gift items for every person and sell 
readily. Every Kit is complete and no previous 
experience is necessary. 
Over 70 different items are listed in our new 1950 


catalogue, plus 2 special “Get Acquainted" Offer 
coupons. Send for your copy today. 


S.&S. LEATHER COMPANY, INC. 


35 Norwich Avenue e Colchester, Connecticut 














METAL CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 
@ Materials for Metal Working, 


including silver, wires, enamels and 
enameling outfits for jewelry making. 


@ Metal-Working Tools 

@ Books and Portfolios 

@ Stones—Enamels—Findings 
@ Pewter, Copper and Brass 


Send 50 cents for new catalog S of art 
metal and jewelry equipment. Payment 
refunded on $3.00. 







METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
Providence, R. | 


10 Thomas Street 
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SPECIFY 


American for Quality 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Revised 80 page catalog FREE when 
requested on School stationery. 


Y, 
Clnaricam Hamdinalts 7) CO., INC, 


45-49 So. Harrison St., East Orange, New Jersey 


12 E. 41st Street 54 So. Harrison Street 
New York City, N E. Orange, N. J 


Retail Stores: 

















Ceramée 

MATERIALS AND | 

EQUIPMENT 
DECORATING COLORS — easy to use, specially pre- 
pared (ready to use—in liquid) for application to 
green, leather hard, bone dry and biscuit stages, prior 
to the glaze. Limitation and application problems 
narmally found in Engobe and Underglaze colors are 
eliminated. ANY SHAPE EASY TO DECORATE. 

For our low prices, colors and further 

information, write to Dept. SA-2. 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


62 HORATIO ST., N.Y., 14,N.Y. (WA 4-6019) 























LEATHER and CRAFT SUPPLIES 
FOR THE CLASSROOM... 





For your students. . leather supplies, tools, patterns, 
designs, books, projects...one of the West's largest 
& most complete stocks 


7 YOURS NOW! SEND ONLY 10c 
Handicraft Supplies 
Dept. 5C, 245 So. Spring Street 
Los Angeles 12, California 





_ HAND WEAVERS 


Order your Cotton, 
Linen and Wool 
Yarns from 


FLY 







helby, North Carolina 


SOURCE MATERIAL 
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Books 
The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos $7.50 
Cartooning—Good Drawing, Weaver . 3.75 
Cartooning Sports, Weaver . . Ses 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5.00 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 1 
Paper, Toys and Relief Crafts . . . 4.75 


Creative Art Crafts, Book 2 
Cardboard, Wood, Cloth and Metal 
Crafts . 4.75 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 3 
Weaving, Pottery, Puppets and Simple 


Stagecraft 4.75 
Jewelry Making & Design, Rose and Cirino 
New Revised Edition _. 8.95 
Planning and Producing Posters 
Revised Edition, John deLemos _.. 3.75 


Projects and Appreciation 
Costume Design, History of —Egyptian 


to 1840 . . oe eS 
Decorative Tree Drawing, 19 plates 1.00 
Design Principles, 8 pages 1.00 
Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24" x 36” 1.50 
Historic Design—Ancient and Classical 2.00 
Historic Design—Medieval 2.00 


History of Art Chart for 5 Centuries list- 
ing the famous artists, native country 
and one of their masterpieces . .0O 

Indian Arts—Pueblo & Navajo, 27 plates 2.00 

Lettering, 21 plates. 1 

Mexico Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1 

Modern Lettering ae 1.50 

Plant Form in Design, 16 pages 1 

9 


Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates: 50 
Tree in Art, 16 pages. .. 1.00 
Handicraft Portfolios 
Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates ; $2.50 
Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates 1.50 

Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 8%" x11” 1.50 
Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.50 


Interpretive Costume Set of 5 periods 
12 plates—7” x 10” in each period 
Egypt, Greece and Rome 
The Orient. 
The Age of Chivalry © 
American | 
Renaissance and Elizabethan. } 
Above in notebook size—414" x 5144” 
for students—10 sets .. . . $20.00 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 105 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


or to the following school supply companies: 


pone es om 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sq 

Clearfiel Kurtz Bros. 

Dallas 2, ll Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 

Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, 922 Oak 

Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Tada Blvd 

Newark 8, N. j. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 "Jelliff Ave. 

Oklahoma City 2, Okla. Dowlings, Second and Broadway 

Pasadena 2, Calif. A.C. Vroman, Inc., 383 So. Pasadena Ave 

San Francisco _ Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. VanNess 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Sto-Rex Craft, 149 ‘Ninth St. 

Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave. 

Spokane 6, a John W. Graham Co 

Syracuse 4,N. Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 

CANADA—prices slightly higher, Moyer School Supplies 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipes 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 


$7.50 


Send me...... 


Enclosing $. 
Or send bill to Boned of icons 


BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
e PAINTING 

e SCULPTURE 

e PHOTOGRAPHY 


Write for Catalog B 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
OIL and WATER COLOR 


New York University Credit ¢© Summer 
Sports @ Symphony Orchestra 
Jury anp AuGcust @ For CaTtTaLoc Writ: 


MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y, CHAUTAUQUA, WN. y, 











CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual Arts: Draw. 
ing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art and 
History of Art. Summer term: June 19— 
August 11. 

Address inquiries to 
Martha S. Tieman, Registrar Cincinnati 6, Ohio—Eden Park 
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INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Portrait Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
Draw g, Advertising, Dress, Interior Design, Weav- 
ing, Crafts, Teacher Training. Cat. Box 32 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 26, 1950 
Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. 


THE 












THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... FOR RESULTS 


Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course. 

Cele wet aegn | Graduates. Top honors for 26 years. 

| ssional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 

; + ishion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 

I ic Ar alysis, F ashion Writing, Interior Decor., 

W ndow D spl , Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
aking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training, Approved by Regents. Day and Eve 
gen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPII AGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 











DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

Day, Evening, Saturday 

ACADEMY and Sunday Classes. 

Commercial Art « Illustration 

of Cartooning * Drawing « Painting 

Dress Design * Fashion Illustration 

FINE ARTS Interior Decoration « Art Essentials 
Write for free Catalog 


CHICAGO 






Founded 


1992 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








GET A DEGREE IN ART 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coeducational College of Practi- 
cal Arts and Letters. Courses leading to B.S., A.A.A 
degrees. 2-4 yr. programs to high school and jr. college 
graduates. Major in Commercial Art, Fashion, Art Teacher 
Training, Illustration, Interior Decoration, Applied Design. 
Individual attention. Academic courses included. Catalogue 
Write... D. OLIVER, Director of Admissions 
705 Commonwealth Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 














School of Design for Women 


105th Year..... Textile designs. 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fashion 
design, fashion illustrating.paint- 
ing. interior decoration, crafts. 
Diploma and degree courses 


Day. evening, Saturday lessee. 
Residences CATALOG 
1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


Ri NGLIN SCHOOL. OF 


idy Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of out- 

Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. 
LOW ner term: 11 weeks commencing June 
12. W for catalog and folder “In F — Sunshine.” 
Add G e S. “Kaicer, Jr., Exec. Sec’y. 


FLORIDA 








Sarasota, 








ST. FRANCIS ART SCHOOL stoev, ison 


Announces SUMMER SESSION June 19 to July 28, 1950 
Time: 8 to 11 a.m. 1 to 4 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
Se (Courses carry full accreditment) 
Tuition $60 for full-time students of summer session. 
$35 for half-day students of summer session. 
Classe: in: Drawing, Painting—Figure, and Still Life. 
Landscaps Composition and Techniques. Ceramics — 
Schoo! C:afts—Seyl ture—Weaving. A course in Lettering 
and layouts offered if enough students register. 
Register Now! 
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— 
essions 
1950 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 


Courses in oil painting under Hobson Pitt- 
man; water color with Andrew W. Case; free- 
hand drawing with Eleanor Best; and art 
history under Harold E. Dickson. 

Art education courses under Viktor Lowenfeld, 
Sybil Emerson, Edward Mattil, and Jack 
Bookbinder. 


Inter-Session—June 13 to June 30 


Main Summer Session—July 5 to 
August Il 


Post-Session—August 14 to September 2 

First Six Weeks’ Science Session—June 13 
to July 22 

Second Six Weeks’ Science Session—July 
22 to September 2 


More than 800 courses in 75 departments 
available during the 12 weeks of the 1950 
summer sessions. 


for further information and 
catalogues address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


Room 102-H Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College Pennsylvania 














Highlands Workshop 
in Art Education 


19 5 O Progressive 
2Sessions phy - Well-equipped 

June 5-July 14 studios and shops 
July 15-Aug.18 Congenial living at 
reasonable cost - 


philoso- 


se 
Colorful mountain set- 


GRADUATE AND ting at 6400 feet 
UNDERGRADUATE 


CREDIT altitude - Ideal sum- 

mer climate - Visit 

" New Mexico art cen- 

FULLY ters - See Indian and 
ACCREDITED 


Spanish craftsmen. 


Felix Payant Faculty of specialists 
Coordinator in painting, sculp- 


—_ ture, graphic arts, 
Dr. John F. Dietrich eonandinn, 
Head of 
Department of 
Arts and Crafts 


weaving, 
leathercraft, jewelry, 
photopraphy. 


NEW MEXICO 
HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 
LAS VEGAS, N. M. 








or your students with 

real talent and 

creative ability 
suggest 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


and School of Design* 


The Midwest's finest professional 
art school located in the cultural 
heart of Kansas City 


| a 

Founded in 1887 as a non-profit 
organization, the Kansas City Art 
Institute offers talented high school 
graduates complete PROFESSIONAL 


instruction in all branches of 
the fine and applied arts, 


Courses offered in— 


DRAWING e@ PAINTING 
CERAMICS @ SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL @ INDUSTRIAL 
LITHOGRAPHY @ GRAPHIC ARTS 
FASHION DESIGN AND ILLUSTRATION 
INTERIOR AND ADVERTISING DESIGN 


Beautiful 12 Acre 
Campus 


Affords excellent opportunity for out- 
of-door painting and drawing. 38 ultra 
modern studios and latest equipment. 
Top ranking faculty. 


He 


ee 


Student field trips. Dormitory accom- 
modations, low tuition. Write for free 
illustrated catalog for your students 
without the slightest obligation to you. 


HK 
*Member Natl. Assn. Schools of Design 


KANSAS CITY 
ART hsm 


and SCHOOL 
4415 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City 2, Mo. 














of DESIGN 




















PREY 2 


new ENGLAND 





SCHOOL 





Write for 1950 Two-Color Folder Entitled 
“SUCCESS IN LIFE THROUGH ART” 


30 top-flight artists whose work appears in national publications 

leave their studios part of each day to teach you to become a 

successful artist. Art for television—Advertising—Design—Car- 

tooning—Interior Decoration—Iindustrial Design—Fashion and 

Book Illustration — Fashion Design — Hing — Construction. 
Co-ed. 28th Year. Ask for Catalog SA-50 


Address—BERTRAM C. HARGRAVES, President 
674 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Massachusetts 








PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL Air 


Degree and Diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, lllus., Int. decoration, Indus. de- 
sign. Teacher education. Costume 
design, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jew- 
elry & Silversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 


Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 

















put life into the school 
—life that goes out into homes 


—life that permeates your community 


use new art education! 


the last word in textbooks 
a complete course of study 


by elise e. ruffini and harriet e. knapp 


free folder and full information on request 


dept. sa-58 


the @Merican Crayon company < 


sandusky, ohio new york 








